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"; HANKSGIVINGS AND NEW-YEAR WISHES. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue season brings grateful memories and bright promise with its ac- 
customed rites, aud it seems a sullen insensibility not to add the expres- 
sion of one’s sympathy to the general joy. Let editors, then, come up 
with the tribes of the people, to offer sacrifice and cast incense in the 
temple. Our state observances of Thanksgiving, our welcome of the 
New Year, should be truly Holy-Days. ‘The asceticism of our popular 
modes of piety, chilling trust with fear, and clouding gaiety with gloom, 
too often substitutes prim hypocrisy for earnestness, and a natural reaction 
drives old and young to frivolous excess. And so the solemn gladness of 
men sinks into thoughtless mirth, and our festivals waste the spirits which 
they should refresh. But still these usages, in which, for moments at least, 
religion and enjoyment forget their constrained divorce and join wedded 
hands, when the altars of our faith are trimmed with wreaths of autumn 
leaves and opening buds and evergreen, do remind us that cheerfulness 


5 
and love are the most befitting worship. We shall waken some time from 


the long dream of superstition to the glad realities of existence, and, no 
longer straining our eyes upon the vacant future, till we grow blind to the 
glories of the present, we shail learn that gratitude exhibits itself most 
truly in hearty reception of the gifts which God’s angels bring us fresh 
each day. We shall feel, at length, that trust in Providence shows itself 
in concentrating our energies upon this world where divine wisdom sta- 
tions us, and doing with our might the work each hour appoints. Our 
every day will then be holy, our common duties praise and prayers, cur 
happiness a sacred offering. Meanwhile it is well that we have even these 
few mementoes that earthly life is worth living. 

In these ages of isolated families, of general competition, and of divi- 
sion into castes, when the necessities of business, fevered enterprise, mis- 
fortunes, scatter so widely the members of families, it is delightful to 
think that there are days when affection is stronger than etiquette, when 
distinctions of circumstance vanish, and when the duties of love have 
power to attract those whom difference of condition too often repel. Beau. 
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tiful are these occasions, when children and grand-children, long exiled 
from the homestead, gather around the venerable pair, whose life has re. 
newed and multiplied itself in them. It is as when the blood returns from 
the extremities to the heart, to be purified with fresh air. Inspirations of 
love are breathed in these family gatherings, where hands long severed 
thrill in meeting, and eyes which sad experiences had dimmed grow bright 
or swim with tears, as youthful memories well up in the dry springs of 
feeling, and familiar voices, long stilled through distance, speak ‘‘ welcome 
home.”? Beautiful seasons of peace, when neglects are forgotten, debts 
cancelled, wounds healed with the balm of forgiveness; when the silver 
cord is no more loosed, and the golden bowl unbroken. Private joy, too, 
spreads its genial warmth to melt the ice-bound streams of charity, and 
the currents of general humanity run free. Beautiful the overflow of 
kindness in these festive periods from the rich tothe poor, and the tenderer 
and more touching kindness of the poor to one another. ‘Trifles ex- 
changed with smiles are glorified, as the sands sparkle in the sun, Our 
habit of yearly gifts, making allowance for the intermingling of selfish 
vanities and jealousies, is one of the most vital protests which society now 
makes against the universal hardness and stingy injustice of our prevalent 
systems of trade. ‘The favors bestowed in such times are, to be sure, ut- 
terly inadequate symbols of the mutual services which the happy owe to 
the sad, and the good to the evil. But in the general desert even these 
wild flowers are welcome. Year by year, as the little horde of memorials 
multiplies, as the solemn touch of death hallows the perishing “ forget- 
me-nots,’’ which living hands and laughing eyes of friends now hushed 
and gone, once gave, we learn to feel how love forever stores up treasures 
in the heaven where no moth and rust corrupt. Faint foreshadowings 
are the prodigal generosities of our holidays, of the constant interchange 
of significant tokens of friendship, that shall gladden and grace each day 
when plenty softens the thousand hearts which want and fear now en- 
crust; when an atmosphere of beauty refines, to a perception of the 
worth of little things, the senses which suffering now makes callous ;— 
‘* When some pure man makes of this world a home, 
All home—both on new-years and birth-days home ; 


And all the people laugh within their hearts, 
That this is city of God, both then and now.” 


These observances of appointed seasons, too, when a whole people, by 
spontaneous obedience to custom, or by acquiescence in the call of author- 
ities, give up their engrossing cares for thanksgiving and kindnesses, are 
the nearest approaches we now make to national worship. For the time, 
a common love disperses the fogs of sophistical sectarianism ; in the con- 
sciousness of the unity of the heart we forget the perplexed confusion of 
the head ; and speaking the sweet words of Eden, we unlearn the party 
shibboleths of our theological Babel. A people, like one man, on these 
occasions acknowledges that one sky of love, one sun of goodness and 
truth, one air of sympathy and mutual influence, one earth of joy and 
duty, unite their destiny. A nation is not a nation till it worships as a 
nation ; and so feels the holy ties which bind, in a living whole, the children 
of the Universal Father. Will the time never come, when our religion 
shall fulfil itself in industry, and industry shall be hallowed by faith ; when 
the state shall be a church and the church a state ; and politics, in place of 
being the selfish tricks of gamblers, shall become a dignified effort to es- 
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tablish, in earthly relations, the laws of heavenly order? Shall the world 
never again see eras, when he who is raised to power for his wise efh- 
ciency shall also be recognised by the conscience of his people as con- 
secrated by goodness to be their Minister? He, only, is fit to lead a peo- 
ple’s actions who has a heart to feel and express its prayers. Doubtless 
the long and painful struggles of the past, by which the independence has 
been effected, of ecclesiastical and civil powers, were made necessary by 
the usurpations of the few. But the moment the rights of the many are 
recognised it will be felt how divine justice is. Our actual separation of 
religion from the business of life is the source of endless hypocrisies and 
corruptions. A solitary clergy, isolated on their little elevations, either 
concentrate in themselves, or utterly lose the electric fire of life ; need is 
that they link hands with the busy circle, and exchange, by silent flow or 
sudden shocks, the mysterious sympathy which from God forever pours 
through and animates the race. On the other side, the cunning and wil- 
fulness of the worldly need to be sanctified by conscience, and made to 
own that all power and opportunity are from God; that Providence, not 
chance, gives success. We need a religion made practical, to lead us out 
of this cobweb labyrinth of polemics. We need a business made reii- 
gious, to remind us that this life is not a scramble, as where cakes and nuts 
are thrown to apes in a menagerie, but an ordered home, carpeted, cano- 
pied, for a feast of brethren, by infinite love. ‘The day will come when 
democracy shall have fully asserted, claimed, and learned to exercise 
equality of opportunities, and then shall willing majorities attire, with 
priestly robes, its truly “reverend” patriarchs, whose usefulness has deck- 
ed their silver hairs with the civic crown, and the Father of the Nation 
shall be again its Mediator. 

There need be no scepticism in relation to these longings and prophe- 
cies of the heart. ‘The time shall as surely come, as there is a Supreme 
Good, when man shall be redeemed from his superstitions and sorrows, 
and amidst successful labors, abundance, magnificence, and overflowing 


co] 
joy, shall lead a life of thanksgiving ; when families, no more divided, but 


b) 

bound together in communities, shall recognise the full sacredness of the 
ties of kindred and clan, by which the differences of one soul and mind 
are manifested in many individuals, and social beauty is secured by har- 
mony in variety ; when three generations in one household completely 
round the lovely circle, and age and infancy, clasped hand in hand, lean 
on the arms of vigorous beauty ; when nations, formed of allied communi- 
ties, with many members fitly joined, shall grow into a perfect man, filled 
with the fulness of love, with one body and one spirit, one labor, one 
worship ; and when the Human Race, in peace and universal union, shall 
work together in a glorified earth to show forth the praises of the “ One 
God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in us all.” 
This indistinct hope, in the fulness of time, shall become a visible reality. 
Meanwhile let us warm our grateful recollections of the past, and freshen 
our strength with courage for the era now opening upon us, by thoughts 
of our present reasons for thankfulness. 

Thanks, then, first of all, for existence. We speak of coming out of 
nothingness into existence. But our word nothing is unmeaning, unless 
we intend by it that which is not-a-thing, but the cause and potential rea- 
son for all things. The opposite of Existence is Being. The Eternal, 
Infinite, One, and the temporal, finite, many, are the everlasting counter- 
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parts. Besides, this universe of time and space, in which spirits are born 
and cradled, is only the substantial world of God’s ideas, of God’s affec- 
tions. From this awful reality do we come out into this transient life, 
from perfect unity into the partial and multiple ; from unchanging essence 
into these endless, countless, ever-varying phenomena of the actual world. 
How seldom, how slightly do we feel the unspeakable mystery of our ap- 
pearing thus, from the silence of eternity, among the movements, attractions, 
glories, melodies, the growing, perishing forms of nature ; among the sym. 
pathies, characters, intelligences, influences of fellow creatures. ‘The 
blessedness of Love and Truth in unbroken union—this is our highest 
conception of the Infinite. Wonderful is the conviction which attends 
this thought in the mind of man, that the expression of this blessedness 
in a creation, in spirits who respond to this creation, and learn to see 
in this mirror the reflected presence of the Being of Beings, is the self- 
imposed necessity of the Living God. Existence always” has been, al- 
ways will be, as the representative of Being. The divine love compre. 
hends infinite numbers, varieties, relations of love ; the divine wisdom is 
the corresponding science of these harmonies ; and from everlasting to 
everlasting radiate the series of creatures which form and forever reform 
the universe, progressively manifesting the glory of the All in All. Sub- 
limely did the ancients call the world the Kosmos, the Beauty. It is the 
ever unfolding appearance of the Order of Love. 

And into this divine outshining we have come. We have begun to live. 
Begun! and where is the ending? Worlds upon worlds, firmaments 
upon firmaments, societies upon societies of spirits, ascending in heaven- 
ly grades, through eras which blend with and outgrow from each other 
unceasingly, and changes which never repeat, but more and more fully 
echo forever the music of the Creator’s joy, open with welcome invitations 
their wonders before us. And what are we? Are we, too, the ultimate 
expression of a thought, an affection of God? Was there a note of this 
hymn of blessedness to be sounded by us, a ray of the celestial brightness 
to shine through us? Has the All Holy a purpose to answer by us ? ? Then 
what words can utter the greatness of this fact of existence! Can we 
slight this ever fresh gift from the hand of our maker? Shall we dare 
to think it a burden, are we mad enough to wish to destroy it, can we 
profane it by caprice 2 Does God breathe into our clay understanding, 
and make us living souls anew each hour, and shall we not give ourselves 
up to him wholly in that free obedience which is bliss, and in this very sur- 
render find our energies multiplied and enlarged by sympathy. Thanks 
for this commencement of existence. Does it not involve the Creator’s 
promise that our longings shall be fulfilled, that we shall be perfected ? 
Is not the beginning of a destiny the pledge of its completion? What 
mysteries of discipline and enjoyment, of power and gladness are before 
us? Away with fears, away with impatience. Concert of action with 
surrounding natures, in which and with which we live ; union of our lot 
with the universal fate, co-working, enjoying, and learning in common ; 
welcome of the moments laden with experience as they pass; truth, that 
through the whirling tempests of our immediate atmosphere, sees steadily 
burning the far and many suns; hopes, ever young, circling with their 
dance our gray-haired memories, our maturing virtues ; cheerfulness, 
bright with dews each morning ; gratitude, that in the happiness of paying 
multiplies its debts ; love, that loses private good in All Good; Renun- 
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ciation, Self-sacrifice, are the befitting first-fruits to offer in thanksgiving 
for existence. 

In the next place, thanks that we live upon this earth, good foster-mother 
that she is, rich with sober wisdom and homely kindness. There is such 
a theological whine in vogue in relation to our earthly lot, such a pious 
sentimentalism poured out from pulpits upon this “valley of tears,” that 
one who could believe such teaching, might justly think himself used hard- 
ly by Providence in being banished to this Botany Bay of the Universe. 
Thin phantoms of men, wan and shrivelled, slap their breasts in lugu- 
brious wailing, as if there was merit in despondency. And hearty sons 
of the ground, in testification of sympathizing devoutness, affect to slight 
the blessings which the Creator each day pronounces good. What unin- 
tentional blasphemy is the prevalent ascetic cant about “this world,” as 
if the divine being had placed us among pitfalls, to test our power of walk- 
ing blindfold. ‘The scheme of life, described in popular theology, would 
be well represented by the picture of a little child cast out alone amidst 
rank jungles and pestilential streams, poisonous fruit and berries all 
around, adders lurking under flowers, fogs shutting in the prospect, will- 
o’-wisps leading into quagmires, and fatal penalties overhanging, if he 
falls sick or goes astray. We talk as if demons had possessed them- 
selves of all pleasant things, as fortified places whence to make onset 
against virtue, as eyries whence to pounce on the innocent. But we for- 
get that want makes man a wild beast, and the repression of natural feel- 
ing goads him to madness. Suffering, when not removed by skill and 
conquered by courage, brings only degradation. When in health we give 
our senses up to the influences which pour over us their floods of elemen- 
tal life, and feel how with the thrill of each nerve awake buried memories and 
hopes, how higher visions of goodness flash upon us, and purposes dim and 
cold start into sunny splendor, how every joy brings in its train affections, 
opens treasuries of knowledge, enriches us with images, hints profound 
thoughts ; when, as experience reveals to consciousness our characters and 
adventure matures our energies, we observe, that with varying moods, 
landscape and sky, mountain, wood, and river, the flower, the snow-flake, 
become fluent symbols which, in language changing with our tones of 
feeling, echo our inmost secret ;—do we begin to see how provident is our 
good mother of her children. There is nothing arbitrary, capricious, in 
the ties which bind the material and moral worlds. Only the Poet and 
Artist, with organizations so fine, that the beauty of all nature smiles out 
to them from every form, and hue, and sound, and movement, can now 
read aright the glorious hieroglyphics in which the invisible announces his 
will. But the raptures, the tenderness, awe, purity, which the music of 
amaster can awaken even in the insensible, predict an era when every 
bodily faculty shall elevate instead of debasing all men. We shall one 
day be all alive with energy and sensibility, then shall we know how beau- 
tiful is the earth. 

It is ungrateful hypocrisy not to acknowledge how even now these un- 
yielding facts, which in the laws of her creations earth presents to us, 
call out our intellect and heart. The language that expresses our most 
delicate feelings is but our natural experience distilled. Full time it is, 
that we admit that spiritualism and materialism are allies, not enemies ; 
that ideal grace flowers from the sturdy trunk of sense. In her rocks 
and fossils the good earth tells of her patient labors for self-perfection ; 
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and when, from the first crystal spar and metal veins, through successive 
strata of soils, successive gradations of vegetables and animals, she shows 
us how, through slow centuries, she has been preparing a home for man, 
does she not make a mute appeal that we fulfil her work? The inarticu- 
late wish of every creature finds conscious expression at last in man. 
And shall he be such an ingrate as to return contemptuous neglect for the 
Jong brooding hope of his mother ? Away with dishonor of toil, of phy- 
sical employment; away with a half condescending study of natural 
science, with the severance of morality from the beautifal arts, with a 
puling preference of our fancies, baptized as religious, over the interests 
of the daily business and pleasures which our mere position upon the 
earth’s surface imposes as duty and allots as reward. 

Man was born as the youngest child of earth to be its sovereign, that 
with clear wisdom and reverent joy he might accomplish her destiny. 
Thus far how has his selfishness marred her beauty, disturbed her climates, 
polluted her soil, and breathed the miasm of his impurities through her 
atmosphere. [ull time it is that we repent. Stern necessity has helped 
to bring us back to justice and to our once spontaneous intelligence. Now 
let us feel that it is true piety to read our maker’s wisdom in his works, 
true virtue to execute his manifest designs. Industry shall make us 
honest, beauty shall restore simplicity, and a recovered Eden, with blend- 
ing melodies and perfumes, sweet forms and glorious hues, shall call out 
love by happiness. Better by far to be a child, exaggerating every trifle, 
throwing around each fragile toy the halo of imagination and confiding 
enthusiasm, than to ape a mock solemnity, which spurns the changing 
splendors of the seasons, of the day and night. Better by far, a faith 
that this little planet, all immature as she is, is the perfection of creative 
skill, and a consummate exhibition of heaven, than with mawkish auster- 
ity to call this mansion which God has decked a prison-house. It was 
well said once, “1 should scorn to be an angel before I had been a man.” 
Thanks that we have begun our existence here. We will bear with joy 
the rude buffets of the good earth, as she tries by discipline of pain to 
cure our perversities ; we will co-labor with her generous force to fulfil 
her capacities of good. Let the will of the All Wise be done with us in 
the future. But it seems like cowardice to seek prematurely to quit this 
lovely globe, which bears us steadily around the sun amidst her sister 
orbs. Let our race discharge thankfully its mission, love of industry and 
art. 

Thanks next, that, as members of the Human Race, we exist upon the 
earth. ‘The Human Race, born to be the image of God, growing to be- 
come in one vast society, a body filled with God, a visible incarnation of 
the invisible Spirit, a manifestation of goodness and wisdom and power, 
through creative art! And here breaks harshly in upon our enthusiasm 
the popular theological whine, once more, “the human race is carnal, 
given up to evil, alien from heaven, outcast, lost.” Well! brothers! 
there is more truth than you yourselves believe in your anathemas. The 
human race is, has long been in a swoon, faint unto death from divisions, 
wars, competitions, tyrannies, oppressions, and all manner of cruelties. 
Love does not animate it through every pulse and muscle. Nature does 
not own, as she gladly would, the sovereignty of us puny, isolated, dis- 
united individuals. Let us make a clean breast of it, oh! ye saints! You 
and I, each man and woman of us all, Gentile or Christian, are se/fish, and 
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as selfish, wretched, weak. Grant all you assert, and a thousand fold 
more. Say it out frankly; you yourselves, oh critics of your race, are far 
too mean, too hard, cold, envious, arbitrary, in all your plannings and do- 
ings, in your motives and wishes, your hopes and fears, your secret 
thoughts, your social relations, to be able even faintly to conceive the ac- 
tual degradation of your race and of yourselves. ‘There have been more 
crimes committed on the face of this earth than it would be ‘possible to 
sum up in memory or to imagine. ‘There is an intensity of perverse cun- 
ning, now latent or active, a waste of power, a chaos of misdirected pas- 
sions in all our hearts and lives, which it is astonishing that heaven can 
tolerate an instant. Heap up your words of objurgation, search out new 
vocabularies of condemnation. Let us make one thorough confession, of 
the inhumanity of humanity, of the unmanliness of man. And what then ? 
Why, then, brethren! after wasting time quite needlessly, in proving what. 
consciousness and experience each instant demonstrate, that we are not 
men, but only a mongrel sort of half men, we may as well consider some 
plain yet important thoughts. 

It is by the Manhood and Humanity, stid/ alive within us, that we are 
able to see our present deformity. It is Good, even now warmly present 
in all our souls, that flushes cheek and brow with shame, at the conscious- 
ness of evil. Man is “totally depraved” you say. You prove that he is 
not so, in the obvious sense of such words, by your very capacity to feel 
the force of these words, and to experience the contrast of pravity and de- 
pravity in yourself. And yet in another sense we are wholly depraved ; 
because the least admixture of evil vitiates all remaining goodness. 
Through the concord of ten thousand instruments, one discord will be 
heard to jar. And in society and individuals is no harmony, but the clash 
of untuned strings. ‘The bruise of one limb, the irritation of the finest 
fibre, will disturb the enjoyment of the most healthfal ; if allowed to become 
aggravated by neglect, will disease the frame. And in society and indi- 
viduals, the whole head is sick, the whole heart faint. But this very con- 
sideration, that any imperfection is intolerable, this demand from our in- 
most souls for integrity, is a renewed proof of the intrinsic greatness of 
this creature, man, whom you dare to despise. Whence came, too, this 
power of passing judgment on the race by an individual, by such poor spe- 
cimens of humanity as we are? Who gave us this ideal by which we 
criticise 2 Who filled the Vatican gallery of our memories with these 
Apollos and Minervas, these long rows of majestic and lovely forms, by 
contrast with which we condemn the bowed and shrunken creatures in the 
highways of life? This despised race, and Goodness speaking through it ; 
truths, slowly matured in the minds of sages, maxims in which fervid 
zeal under the pressure of calamity has concentrated its love, are the 
pearls and diamonds which make our holy amulet. The tears of bygone 
generations over sin and sorrow, are the beads of our rosary. ‘Take from 
our characters and habits of thinking and action—though it would be like 
drawing out the nerves—the principles, convictions, sentiments of gene- 
rosity and honor, hopes and high resolves, which our ancestors, bad as 
they were, have generated in us, and into what collapse would fall our en- 
gines of good. Nay! such statements are too weak to remind us of the 
sublime power of Goodness, which has from the first been seeking to re- 
unite our scattered race. It is as if successive generations had been but 
the limbs and vessels, the outward integuments only of one grand man, 
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whose soul was always instinct with divine life, though his intellect was 
uninformed, and his bodily energies untrained by exercise. The Human 
Race is the Earth’s infant, young yet, and tottering in unsteady steps, but 
with the love and mental energy of a demi-god, looking out from its smiling 
eyes, graceful even in its undeveloped proportions. Make the most of the 
iniquities of the past, and yet, when these horrors are heaped together, how 
superficial do they seem in comparison with the aspiration after perfection, 
which has risen refreshed from every fall. Does it not seem as if one 
generation, repentant enough to act instead of groaning, would overgrow 
the wilderness of selfish failures with green gardens of content? It is the 
Ideal of Man, shining from the Divine Mind through all nations and ages ; 
it is the Love of Man, drawing us to the Divine Soul, which authorise us 
so unsparingly to condemn actual degeneracy. Our penitence for our. 
selves and our fellows, proves the sublime function of the Race, its hea. 
venly lineage, its glorious destiny. Shall the hope of prophets, shall the 
prayer of martyrs, shall the dying benedictions of sages and heroes fail ? 
Oh! not in vain the noble extravagance of true hearts, who, in the midst 
of sorrow have still believed in a providence of justice ; who, in spite of 
wickedness, have still loved their kind. Fulfilments are before us such as 
rapt poets never saw in their highest visions. Does our wish of good tran. 
scend God’s purpose of good? When a few wise, a few mighty, com. 
manding ignorant and servile hordes, have reared such splendid dynasties, 
given such an impulse to labor and skill, built populous cities, stately 
palaces, temples, pyramids, smoothed mountains, drained rivers, what will 
not wise multitudes in freedom accomplish? If War and Ruin have mus. 
tered with immense and indomitable hosts, what will not Creative Work 
do? How prodigally rich have been man’s energies of good, when, not- 
withstanding universal disunion, such miracles of art have been already 
wrought. He who cannot revere the greatness of the Human Race even 
in the past days of its childish wilfulness—he who is not awed at the tre. 
mendous “nergy with which it has poured itself abroad upon the earth, 
paving its track over snowy plains and burning deserts with the bodies of 
its fallen children, whom, in consciousness of exhaustless resources, it could 
afford to waste—he who has not the heart, while weeping for its errors, 
to honor its misguided zeal, and, while pitying its failures, still to be pro- 
foundly grateful for its well-meant love, does not deserve to be called a 
man. Surely he is no man at all who is not stirred, by the successes of 
past ages, to a trust in Humanity’s fulfilled destiny hereafter ; who, by the 
devotedness of the lovers of their species, by their unwearied efforts, does 
not hear himself called to an entire self consecration to the triumphs 
of mankind. By these dinted shields and battered helmets, by these broken 
blades and tattered standards, which our sires have borne through faithful 
war with evil, will we conquer. By the religions and legislations, by the 
trophies of labor and art, by the transmitted faith and knowledge of all 
ages, will we regain our heritage, redeem the earth. Painful has been the 
process of man’s discipline, stupid and slow has he been to learn the right ; 
but he shall yet be wise, and just. The earth yearns for him to stand 
erect in his true sovereignty. Spirits in the unseen world long to stretch 
to him the aiding hand, to whisper in his heart the word of perfect order, 
perfect joy. Glorious loom up from the future the possibilities of his suc- 
cess. Shall they not be more glorious in deeds. The Creator, by the in- 
spirations of all people and times, affirms, that as he liveth, shall bless- 
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edness and holiness and beauty, make this little earth-ball a home fit 
for the angels. ‘The fulfilment of the earthly destiny of our race, it is 
an end worth living for. ‘l’hanks, that we can give our hearts and 
minds, our energies, our lives, if need be, for its accomplishment. 

Thanks next, that as Members of the Human Race, our birth has been 
allotted in this era; this era of prophecies nigh to fulfilment, of hopes 
already blooming into freedom and love. ‘Thanks, that we are the inhe- 
ritors of the inspiration of the past; that the prophecies of Judea, quick- 
ened and enlarged by the faith of the farther east, gave birth to the spiritual 
longing of the whole people, in which the Son of Mary was born ; that he 
received into his pure heart, his grand genius, his consummate energy, 
this dammed up river of love and faith; that in perfect self consecration 
he gave himself up to the All Good and to his Race ; that the waiting 
world took into its bosom his words and deeds, as germs of the Tree of 
Life ; that the Church and Society, modified and sanctioned by the 
Church, have given birth to this era of Curistian Democracy. We Ame- 
ricans, use freely these grand words ; are they mere words to us ? Guizot, 
in his brilliant analysis of the history of civilized Europe, describes as 
its fundamental constitutive elements—the Church—Monarchy—Aristoc- 
racy—and Democracy. But would not a briefer, more comprehensive, 
and equally just analysis give us simply Christian Love and German Free- 
dom, as the two essential and co-operative moral forces of the states of 
Christendom? The Union of Freemen is our Ideal. It is by an instinc- 
tive conviction of this great destiny, that our hearts thrill at the words, 
Christian Democracy. But how deep is the mortification and shame of 
every true-hearted man of Europe or America, who regards Society, as 
it is, by the light of this great hope that animates it. 

Christian Democracy! Christ’s word was, “ Be not ye called Rabbi ;” 
and from the Pope with his tiara, to the class-leader in some log house in 
the woods, through all sects, is apparent priestly ambition throfting itself 
on the consciences of men, and supporting itself by a system of prefer- 
ments as rigorous in practice as that by which a corporal of an army 
climbs to generalship. ‘This same system, which is so repulsive and 
shocking, as apparent in the ministry, who should be the leaders of the 
people by example, shows itself more grossly in society at large. We 
reverse exactly the apostle’s precept, and “in honor prefer” not ‘ one an- 
other,’”’ but ourselves. ‘Sell that ye have and give alms,” said the poor 
prophet of Nazareth; and bishops and nobles, from out their regal palaces, 
roll in carriages, with rich liveries, to the Houses of God! where the mis- 
erable in this world’s goods cannot hire or buy a seat, to hear of the well- 
being of future life here or hereafter. But why make such weak state- 
ments? Sum up the usages of civilized life—from the baker adulterating 
the flour he makes into bread for the needy, to the father who barters 
his pure daughter to some rich voluptuary—through all systems of labor 
and profit, of grasping possession and selfish expenditure—in cities, where, 
behind rows of Juxurious dwellings, are crowded, in dirty by-lanes and 
gloomy courts, and even subterranean dens, the hordes of the outcast la- 
borers—and in the country, where speculators cover, with their broad _ 
titles, held in lazy hands, the wild acres, which strong-limbed poor men 
long to till—over the seas, where, in pestilential ports, white men die in 
attempting to cheat savages of their pepper or gold dust—and into mines, 
where children, sunk below the brute, crawl naked as they drag the heavy 
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cars; and what is our whole Christian life, so called, but the devilish coun. 
terpart and reversed image of our professed law of love. 

Christian Democracy! What is a poor man free to do but to die? 
“Surely free to labor,” says the good-natured Optimist. Come friend. 
It is a winter’s day, snowy and chill. Do you know those men, stamping 
their feet upon the wet pavement, thrashing their stiffened hands, with wa. 
tering eyes, and shivering forms, in clothes patched of many colors. “Lazy 
wretches, doubtless !’’ ‘They have walked since day-break weary miles, 
around your prosperous streets, seeking for the privilege of honest wages 
for honest work. Honest wages indeed! In the very next street to 
where you live are women, who would sew from early dawn till the can. 
dle burned dim in the socket at midnight, to gain the sum, which the chil- 
dren of the rich expend in luncheon, on cakes and candy. And that is not 
the worst of the story. They sell their bodies in prostitution, that they 
and their needy relatives need not starve. Nay! Do not start; these 
facts are so common as to excite only a yawn in the worldling, as we re- 
late them. ‘All equal” with a vengeance. Equal in what one oppor. 
tunity in life, from breathing the morning air and seeing the setting sun, 
to laying in green cemeteries or the pauper’s huddled grave? The rich 
man, even, is not free. [le lives amid padlocks, as much as the peniten. 
tiary inmate. He sleeps in fear, lest the torch of the incendiary, or the 
knife of the assassin, may wring from him in theft, what he will not, can- 
not, under our isolated modes of life, justly share. But there is no end 
to that long tale of hideous contrasts of condition among these men, who, 
by our theory, stand all equal before the law; no words to picture the 
heart-breaking, not less so because insidious and plausible, servitude of 
these so-called free institutions. 

Yet thanks, that amidst these hypocrisies the Race have advanced at 
length so far as to see and acknowledge the hideous contrasts between our 
practice and our faith. We are unhappy, discontented amidst these daily 
atrocities ; can no longer believe in the necessity of suffering, and of sul- 
fering’s natural offspring, sin ; can no longer think of war and pestilence, 
as blessed instrumentalities of Providence to drain off the stagnant marshes 
of overflowing human life ; can no longer lull conscience to sleep with 
the opiate, that the duty of the rich to the poor is to put money in the 
charity-box, and to give broken meat and scraps of bread and worn out 
garments to beggars; can no longer crowd poor wretches into prison, and 
let wealthy rogues go scot free, without some twinges of remorse, some 
consciousness of injustice; can no longer think society does its duty of 
guardian to its children by punishing them when they are bad, and giving 
only the encouragement of permission to live as they can or die, to the 
deserving. Thanks to God, thanks to true men of all ages, we are at 
length learning to know a Man asa Man, to feel the sublime wealth of 
his affections and genius. We can pay, for picture galleries, thousands ol 
dollars, to purchase the new work of some master. We shall soon learn, 
that a living statue, fresh from the hands of God, is rather more valuable 
than a canvass, however highly glorified with the imagination of any hv- 
man artist. It is no delusive hope, but the plain fact, that throughout 
Christendom is awakening the conviction that every new comer upon this 
planet, every new inheritor of the labors of the past, has a right, signed 
and sealed by God and Humanity, in the mere fact of birth, to welcome 
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to culture, to a fair share of property, to opportunity of exercising and 
developing his powers, to honor, to love. 

Blessed are the promises now breaking on this Nation. Our whole 
history has prepared us for the Union of freemen. Our professed theories 
of life, repeated in words of power, till they have thrilled the very mar- 
row, convince us of the impossibility of submitting to the establishment 
here of the almost effete castes of Europe. Plainly, we must open all 
opportunities of refinement and improvement to all; we must invent some 
modes of juster recompense for toil, and of more ample leisure to the 
working classes ; some more universal system of education, even to the 
highest possible degree of attainment; some more general level of true 
courtesy and taste; some pure manners of intercourse. And quite as 
plainly this great revolution, the greatest the earth has ever seen, is to be 
peaceful. ‘lhe Genius of the whole age is at once Conservative and Re- 
forming. No more destruction, no more collisions. We can pe no 
one man without injit¥ing all men. No more confiscations ar public 
spoliations. No more Monopoly, no more Agrarianism. It is increase of 
universal wealth, not discrimination of existing wealth, we need. Concert 
of energies to produce ; wisdom and economy to expend; the helping of 
all by each, of each by all; the redeeming of the bad to goodness, the 
reclaiming of the brutal to wisdom; just recognition of each one’s powers 
of usefulness ; combined capital for public works of comfort and beauty ; 
the generous protection of all the young, with due regard to each one’s 
heaven-given faculties; the replacing of Woman, last and chief, in her 
high place of honor; these are the gleams of the Day Spring. Thanks 
for the privilege of devoting one’s all to the fulfilment of such an era of 


such a nation. May the year now opening upon us cradle this Infant 
Hope, and cherish it upon a maternal breast. 





A PRAYER FOR THE PEOPLE. 
BY J. C. PRINCE. 


On! I am sick of this degrading strife,— 

This harsh reiteration of a theme 

Which men call Politics,—this lust of power 

By those who would abuse the precious boon,— 

This yearning after fame, or infamy,— 

(They care not which, so the base end be won ;) 

This cant of patriotism, too, from lips 

That sell their country with a Judas kiss ;— 

This restless striving for unhallowed gain,— 

This false ambition, which, exalting one, 

Brings unprotected thousands to the dust ;— 

This mockery of millions who have toiled, 

Yet pine for bread for which they toil in vain! 
Is it not sad to see a mass of men,— 

The sinews of the State—the heart of wealth— 

The never-failing life-blood of the land ;— 

Is it not sad to see them stand like trees, 

Swayed by the breath of every wind that blows ;— 

Drinking with greedy ear the specious tale 

Of some deluding orator? And, when 

The artful speaker with a flourish makes 

The accustomed pause, shouting they know not why,— 
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Acting they know not how,—till, having sent 
The exulting demagogue in triumph home, 
They find, alas! what they have ever found, 

For freedom—scorn, and words instead of bread. 
When will this suffering people learn to think, 
And, thinking, learn to know the good from ill,— 

‘The true from false,—the metal from the dross? 
When will they watch their own frail steps, and shun 
The subtle serpent shining in their path, 
Whose glance is danger, and whose tongue is death ? 
Behold, the town is all astir ; each house 
Sends forth its eager inmates; to and fro, 
Promiscuous crowds are hurrying in haste, 
With haggard looks and savage ; in the air 
Gay banners flaunt it bravely ; square and street 
Echo the sound of music, and the shouts 
Of gathered multitudes: in Reason’s eyes 
This is a foolish jubilee of shame, 
When Britons sell their manhood for. a promise, 
‘* Held to the ear but broken to the hope.” 
A few more hours of riotous display— 
Of wolfish warfare and of party strife— 
And night shall draw her curtain o’er a scene 
Unworthy of the glory of the sun: 
‘Then shall this mass of artizans retire 
To pass the midnight in a rude debauch, 
‘Till morn shall wake them to a painful sense 
Of all that is and has been ;—babes without food,— 
Wives without peace,—themselves without a hope 
Of aught save vengeance for a thousand wrongs. 
Poor sons of toil! your destiny is dark, 
Without the light of knowledge ; sad your lot, 
Without the cheering influence of truth; 
Vain your resolves, till virtue shall inspire 
Your souls with moral dignity, and bring 
The power to win what God has given for all. 
Come, let me turn from this tumultuous din 
Of human voices—this discordant jar 
Of human thoughts and passions,—let me turn 
‘To live and think for some few fleeting hours 
In the calm presetice of unsullied nature, 
Where I could live for ever, were it not 
‘That I had sympathy with man, and hope 
To walk with him the way to happier times. 
Where now I stand the very sky puts on 
A frowning face,—the very air feels rank 
With falsehood and corruption; fast and far 
I fly contamination, till at length 
‘The mingled uproar of the distant town 
Sounds like the moaning of a far-off sea. 
I pause to rest and meditate, and lo, 
The fresh, fair country smiles upon me; skies 
Bend in their brightness o’er me; slumbering woods 
Keep twilight yet, save where the parted boughs 
Let in brief intervals of golden day. 
Like living things of music and of light, 
Streams dance upon their journey,—pastures green, 
Studded with quiet cattle, calmly give 
Their verdurous bosoms to the summer sun; 
Luxuriant meadows, sighing for the scythe, 
And prodigal of beauty, rise and fall 
Beneath the frolic footsteps of the breeze ; 
The birds, with ceaseless voices, fill the ear 
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With pure aid delicate melody ; the iark, 

Caged in the centre of a silvery cloud, 

Lets fall a shower of gladness upon earth; 

The desultory bees that sing and toil, 

Fill up the chorus with their soothing hum ; 

The flowers, from tiny chalices, pour out 

A draught of fragrance for the thirsty soul; 

All, all is harmony, and light, and bloom, 

Freedom and freshness, peacefulness and joy. 
Oh! thou Almighty and Beneficent God! 

Beneath thy span of glorious heaven, I kneel 

Upon thine own fair earth, and ask of thee 

The boon of truth and liberty for man. 

Look down, I pray thee, on this groaning land, 

Where Wrong rides rampant o’er the prostrate form 

Of helpless Right,—where crime of every shape 

Is rife, and that of greatest magnitude 

Allowed to go unpunished. ‘True it is, 

That harsh Injustice is the chief of all. 

The flower of social virtue scarcely lives, 

But droops and saddens ’mid the weeds of vice 

That grow on every side; gaunt Famine sits 

Upon the threshold of a thousand homes; 

The holy bonds of brotherhood are loosed, 

And Man, a worshipper of Self, lifts up 

His hand against his neighbor; every door 

Of misery and death is opened wide : 

Madness, and suicide, and murder bring 

Unnumbered victims to the ready grave ; 

In parish prisons many pine and die, 

And many on their cold hearths unseen ; 

Some, bolder than their fellows in distress, 

Snatch at the means of life, and find their way 

To lonely dungeons, and are sent afar, 

From wife and children severed, o’er the seas, 

Or else, perchance, the gallows is their fate, 

Which waits to take them from a cruel world. 

O God of Mercy, Justice, Love, and Peace ! 

How long must we despair? When wilt thou make 

This part of thy creation like the rest? 

Thy universe is wonderful, and vast, 

And beautiful, and pure; sustained and kept 

By Thee in perfect harmony for ever! 

Then why should Man, thine image, still remain 

The jarring string of thine eternal harp ? 

Bright Essence of all Good! Oh, deign to give 

To human hearts a portion of the bliss 

Which thou hast promised in thy written Word ! 

Give to the nations liberty, and love, 

And plenty of the fruits of thy fair earth, 

And charity, and knowledge, and a thirst 

For Truth’s bright fountains, and a trusting hope 

To share, at last, thine immortality ! 





AFFIRMATIONS—sy J. P. GREAVES. 


It is not by any abstract principles of association that we mean to relate 
beings to Love, but to advise them to submit to Love and be by it re-united 
in all their natures and spheres. ; 

If man be a single, double, or treble happiness being, his results will be 
indicative of the same. 
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PROGRESS AND HOPE. 
BY L. M. CHILD. 


Like circles widening round 

Upon a clear blue river, 

Orb after orb, the wondrous sound 

Is echoed on forever : 

Glory to God on high, on earth be peace, 

And love toward men of love—salvation and release. 


A LARGE class of thinkers deny that the world makes any progress. 
They say we move ina circle; that evils are never conquered, but only 
change their forms. In proof of this doctrine, they remind us that the 
many are now as effectually kept in subjection to the few, by commercial 
fraud and diplomatic cunning, as they once were by sword and battle-axe. 
This class of reasoners are uncomfortable to the hopeful soul; the more 
so, because they can easily bring forward an array of facts, from which, 
in the very nature of the case, it is impossible to evolve the good and evil 
separately, to weigh them accurately, and justly determine the results of 
each on the whole destiny of man. ‘These unbelievers point to the past, 
whose records are deeply graven, and seen of all men, though they relate 
only to the externals of human history ; while those who believe in per- 
petual progress found their faith mainly on the inward growth and unwrit- 
ten history of the soul. They see within all events a spiritual essence, 
subtle, expansive, and noiseless as light ; and from the roseate gleam rest- 
ing on the horizon’s edge, they predict that the sun will rise to its zenith, 
and veil the whole earth in transfigured glory. 

It is the mission of the prophet to announce, rather than to prove ; yet 
facts are not wanting to prove that mankind have made progress. Expe- 
rience is not always at discord with hope ; perhaps it is never so, if we 
could read history as the Omniscient reads it. Doubtless the world does 
move in circles, and good and evil, reproduced in new forms, bear a con- 
tinual check-and-balance relation to each other. But the circles in which 
we move, rise in a perpetually ascending series, and evil will finally be 
overcome with good. ‘The very fierceness of the conflict shows that this 
consummation is approaching. ‘There never was a time when good and 
evil, truth and falsehood, were at work with such miraculous activity. ‘To 
those who look on the surface, it may seem as if the evil and the false 
were gaining the victory, because the evil and the false are alw ays more 
violent and tumultuous than the good and the true. The tornado blusters, 
and the atmosphere is still ; but the atmosphere produces and sustains a 
thousand.fold more than the tornado destroys. ‘The good and the true 
work for eternity in a golden silence. 

The very uproar of evil, at the present time, is full of promise ; for all 
evil must be made manifest, that it may be cured. To this end Divine 
Providence is continually exerted, both in the material and the spiritual 
world. If the right proportions of the atmosphere are disturbed, the dis- 
cord manifests itself in thunder and lightning, and thus is harmony restore d. 
To the superstitious it sounds like the voice of wrath, but it is only Uni- 
versal Love restoring order to the elements. 

Behind the cause lies the end; and that is evil in the soul of man. He 
it is who disturbs the balance of the elements, and his sins are uttered in 
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thunder and storm. But the manifestation is ever healthy, and the pre- 
cursor of restored harmony. Welcome, then, to such books as Oliver 
Twist and the Mysteries of Paris ; welcome to all the painful unfoldings 
of Anti-slavery and ‘Temperance ; to all that, in a spirit friendly to man, 
lays open the crimes and the vices of society. I hail this universal ten- 
dency to manifestation as a joyful omen. 

Dost thou ask, oh, unbelicving reader, for proof that the world has made 
progress ? Consider well the great fact of British emancipation in the 
West Indies. Show me another instance in the world’s history, where 
the heart of a whole nation was kindled, as it were, by a divine flame, to 
right the wrongs of a distant and helpless people. A people too poor to 
repay their benefactors ; ; nay, for whose sake the benefactors taxed them- 
selves heavily. A people too low and vulgar, in their utter degradation, 
to cast the faintest gleam of romance over the sympathy which came to 
their rescue. Could this deed have been done under the influence of any 
other religion than the Christian? Was anything done in the preceding 
ages, to be compared to it for moral grandeur? Great and glorious ac- 
tions were doubtless performed by those old Greeks and Romans, and 
knights of the Middle Ages; but show me one so transcendantly unselfish 
—one in which a nation acted from so pure a sentiment of justice, untar- 
nished by the acquisition of wealth, or fame, or power. ‘ We seek his- 
tory in vain for the results of honesty, justice, and kindness, as exemplified 
in the dealings of nation toward nation; or in the conduct of the mighty 
and powerful toward the defenceless and the weak. It was reserved for 
England to furnish this missing chapter in the history of the world—this 
unlimned picture in the Gallery of 'Time.’”* 

It has been asserted that the British government did this as a skilful 
move in the game of nations. I wish I could believe such speech had no 
worse origin “than i ignorance of facts. ‘The British government finds an 
increase of power in the grand moral position it has taken on the subject 
of slavery ; but they had no faith that such would be the result. “ Hon- 
esty is the best policy, but policy without honesty never finds that out.” 
Therefore, the application of great moral truths to the condition of man 
is never discovered by governments. Such perceptions come in the still- 
ness to individual souls, and thence glide through the social fabric. At 
last a nation hails them as holy, and the moral power of a people compels 
government to adopt them, though with a growling disbelief in their effi- 
cacy. ‘The good done by diplomatists and politicians i is effected by the 
constraining force of public opinion: the bad they do is their own. This 
is the history of all amelioration in law ; and it is eminently true with re- 
gard to British emancipation. The ruling powers resisted it as long as 
they could ; but the fire kindled in the heart and conscience of the nation 
grew hotter and hotter. Government had sufficient sagacity to foresee 
that the boilers would burst, unless a safety-valve were supplied. When 
petitions grew so bulky that it required six men to carry them into Par- 
liament, legislators began to say, ‘‘ It is not safe for us to procrastinate 
longer. When 800,000 even of the women of England are knocking at 
our door, there is no more time for delay.”’ ‘Thus it was that government 
yielded up its cold and selfish policy, a sacrifice on the altar of a nation’s 
heart. 


Do you remind me of slavery in other parts of the British empire ? Of 





* John Jay’s Address on Emancipation in the West Indies. 
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slavery in her own factories and mines? I tell you the divine fire, which 
burnt off the fetters of the negro slave, cast its light clearly and strongly 
on other wrongs. ‘The deepest corner of those dark and dismal mines 
stands fully revealed to the public gaze in the gleam of that holy flame ; 
and it has already consumed the cord which bound the East Indian in Bri- 
tish slavery. 

If you are ignorant of these facts, thank the jealousy and conscious 
guilt of the American press. Our editors have carefully concealed the 
progress of emancipation, and its blessed results, while they have diligent- 
ly sought for stories of insurrection, to sustain the detestable theory that 
God made one half of his children to be slaves to the other half. ‘The 
much-desired insurrections never occurred. ‘The negroes were too grate- 
ful and too docile to realize our republican hopes ; and in lieu of fire and 
blood, our editors are constrained to make the most they can of the di- 
minished production of sugar. As if the eternal truths contained in our 
own Declaration of Independence could be changed, or modified, by the 
sweetening of our tea! 

Few facts are more disgraceful to the American press than the manner 
in which West India emancipation has been treated. Deep indeed must 
this country have been sunk in prejudice and sin, to have received these 
glad tidings of regenerated humanity, with such obvious coldness and aver- 
sion. Had we been sincere in our professed love of freedom, instead of 
jealous inuendoes and evil auguries, we should have sung to England 
a chorus of joy and praise, such as angels utter over a sinner that re- 
penteth. 

But let us turn again to proofs of the world’s progress. Look at the 
glorious position of Ireland! Where can you find moral grandeur to be 
compared to it, in the history of nations? A people trampled on for 
generations, and therefore ignorant and violent—a people proverbially 
impulsive, bold, and reckless, stand before the imposing array of British 
power, and say, as William Penn did, when threatened with imprisonment 
in the Tower, ‘ Well, friend, thy strength shall never equal my patience.” 
The oppressors, learned in the operations of brute force, arrest the Irish 
Liberator on the day of a great Repeal gathering, when the populace are 
out in masses, and under the influence of strong excitement. Having 
cannon and troops in readiness, they sieze O’Connell, nothing doubting 
that a storm of stones and shillelahs will give them a specious pretext for 
placing Ireland under military control. But lo! neither heads nor laws 
are broken! The British government stands check-mated by the simple 
principle of peace. O’Connell has assured the Irish people that moral! 
power is mightier than physical force ; and they, with their strong hands, 
and hearts burning with a sense of accumulated wrongs, believe the words 
he has so wisely uttered. Here is a knot for diplomatists, a puzzle for 
politicians! Swords will not cut it, cannon cannot shatter it, fire will not 
burn it. It is a power that transcends governments, and governments 
must surrender before its unconquered majesty. What can Lord Welling- 
ton do with the Irish, if they will not fight, and will repeal the Union : it 
is far easier to conjecture what they will do. with him, if no evil spirit 
tempts them to forsake the commanding position which they now occupy. 

Perhaps you will say that O’Connell acts only from policy, as _states- 
men and generals have done before him. But does it mark no progress, 
that a man who sways millions te his will, perceives this to be the best 
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policy? Is there no encouragement in the fact that the most excitable 
and turbulent of people believe the word he has spoken? Could the Irish 
have attained to this wonderful self-command, if Father Mathew had not 
prepared them for the work? ‘The Law of ‘Temperance has made a path- 
way in the desert for the Law of Love, and the forces of the millenium 
are marching in, bearing on their banners, “Friends, thy strength shall 
never equal my patience.” 

Duelling, strongly sustained as it has been, and still is, by the pride and 
passions of men, is gradually passing into disrepute. More and more, 
men dare to brand him as the real coward, who yields the good instincts 
of his heart, and the honest convictions of his own soul, to an erroneous 
popular opinion. Even South Carolina, the land of pistol chivalry, is be- 
ginning to rebuke the bloody folly. In this, too, O’Connell’s example is 
great, though not blameless. ‘The force of public opinion, and the perse- 
vering insolence of political opponents, once drove him into a duel. He 
shot the man who had long boasted that he would rid the country of him. 
Sut his noble nature rose against the murderous deed, and he dared to 
obey its dictates. He settled a generous pension on the widow of his 
enemy, and took a solemn oath, which he caused to be recorded, that he 
would never again fight a duel, under any provocation. Repeated efforts 
have been made to provoke him into a violation of his promise ; but in an- 
swer to all challenges, he calmly returns a record of his oath. Assuredly, 
the good seed _scatte sed by the preaching of George Fox, and the cou- 
rageous meekness of his disciples, have brought forth fruit an hundred fold. 

Those must be blind indeed who see no signs of moral and intellectual 
growth in the extended sphere of woman’s usefulness, and the high 
standard of female character. A woman as well educated as half the 
mechanics’ daughters in our country, would have been pointed at as a 
prodigy, a century ago. It is astonishing what a moderate know- 
ledge of science or literature, then passed for prodigious learning. A 
woman who had written a book was wondered at, and feared; and judi- 
cious mothers cautioned their daughters not to follow such an eccentric 
example, lest they should lose all chance of getting husbands. Now, 
books from the pens of women, and some of them excellent books too, 
are poured forth by hundreds, and no one considers the fact a remarkable 
one. Nor have women lost in refinement and usefulness what they have 

gained in knowledge and power. In the transition state of society, it is 
true that le: urned women generally become awkward pedants ; but at the 
present time, women of the dee pest philophical insight, and the most varied 
learning, are eminently chasecterized by practical “usefulness, and the do- 
mestic virtues. 

Observe the fast increasing odium attached to capital punishment. 
ven its defenders argue for it, as men do for slavery and war, with the 
plea of necessity, and with an ill-concealed consciousness that their utter- 
ance is at discord with the maxims of Christ. The governor of Vermont 
lately recommended the legislature of that state to repeal the law, which 
ordained that no man should be hung till a year after being sentenced ; 
but instead of following his advice, they prolonged the term to fifteen 
months. Maine has passed a similar law. 

Some twelve years ago, in a small work on education, called “ The 
Mother’s Book,” [ recommended that a child should never be whipt in an- 
ger. A relative said to me, ‘1 should be ashamed of myself if I could 
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whip my child when I was not angry.” At the time, I thought the remark 
a foolish one ; for I had then some faith in physical coercion to effect mo. 
ral good ; but I now see that the mother’s instincts were wiser than mine, 
though they did not lead her to wise conclusions. Few parents could 
whip a child a week after the offence was committed ; and states will find 
it difficult to hang criminals, a year after the excitement of the trial has 
passed away. In process of time, the prisons themselves will furnish no 
one hardened enough to perform the office of a hangman, and none so 
blinded to the true mission of Christianity, as to pray on a drum head for 
success in blowing the souls of human brethren out of their bodies, with 
bomb-shells ; or to stand under the gallows and pray for benciicial effects 
from cold-blooded murder. 


** Thank God that I have lived to see the time, 
When the greattruth begins at last to find 
An utterance from the deep heart of mankind, 
Earnest and clear, that all revenge is crime ! 
That man is holier than a creed; that all 
Restraint upon him must consult his good ; 
Hop's sunshine linger on his prison wall, 
And Love look in upon his solitude. 
The beautiful lesson which our Saviour taught, 
Through long dark centuries its way hath wrought, 
Into the common mind and popular thought ; 
And words to which, by Galilee’s lake shore, 
The humble fishers listened with hushed oar, 
Have found an echo in the general heart, 
And of the public faith become a living part.’’* 


It is true that, in this age of intellectual analysis, cunning has, in a 


great measure, taken the place of force, and with disastrous results. Stil! 
the society that is governed by intellect, however much perverted from its 
true use, is in advance of society governed by club and battle-axe. But 
from the present state of things men are obviously passing into better or- 
der. ‘The transition is certainly a restless and painful one ; but there is 
everything to hope from the fact that the secrets of fraud and cunning are 
so universally laid open, and that men are calling more and more loudly 
for something better to supersede them. Not in vain did Fourier patiently 
investigate, for thirty years, the causes of social evils and their remedy. 
Not in vain are communities starting up all around us, varied in plan, but 
all born of one idea. Do you say they will never be able to realize their 
aspirations? Away with your scepticism! I tell you that, if they all die, 
they will not perish without leaving the seed of great social truths scatter- 
ed on the hill-sides and in the valleys ; ; and the seed will spring up and 
wave in a golden harvest. God does not thus mock with false hopes the 
beings He has made in his own image. He has taught us to pray that his 
kingdom may come on earth, as it is in heaven; and He will answer the 
prayer in glorious fulfilment. 


A consciousness of existence united with that of divine existence is an 
immortality conscientiousness. 

When man is a happiness constituted being, then all his acts will be 
happy consequences in each sphere. 





* Whittier’s Lines on the Abolition of the Gallows. 
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A VISION OF THE FUTURE. 


GRIEVED at the crimes and sorrows of mankind, 
My soul grows sick of this unquiet world : 
When shall the links of Error be untwined, 
And withering falsehood from her seat be hurled ? 
When shall pure Truth pour sunshine on the mind, 
And Love’s unspotted pinions be unfurled ? 
When shall Oppression’s blood-stained sceptre fall, 
And Freedom’s wide embrace encircle all ? 


Celestial Hope! on thine eternal wings, 

Through all thy boundless regions, let me fly : 

Remembrance of the past no comfort brings, 
Oh, give the future to my anxious eye! 
* * * * 


*Tis done! and lo, some prophet-spirit flings 

The mantle of its power, and I descry, 
Through the vast shadows of advancing time, 
A cheering vision, lovely and sublime. 


Enchanting picture of that happy scheme, 
Whose blessings few have known, yet all shall know ! 
I hail thy coming, for thy dawning beam 
Shall fill the world with its unclouded glow ! 
Ere long the patriot’s hope, the poet’s dream, 
Shall change to sweet reality below; 
And man, the slave of ignorance and strife, 
Wake to a birth of intellectual life. 
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In fancy I behold the home of love, 

Bathed in the sunlight of an azure June, 
Where the rich mountains lift their forms above 
The crystal calmness of the bright lagoon ; 

Where timid Peace, like some domestic dove, 
Broods in the lap of Joy, and every boon 

That harmonizing Liberty can give, 

Clings round a spot on which ’tis heaven to live ! 
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I see no splendid tyrant on a throne, 
Exhorting homage with a bauble rod ; 

No senate heedless of a people’s moan, 
Cursing the produce of the fertile sod ; 

No sensual priest, with pampered pride o’erblown, 
Shielding oppression in the name of God ; 

No pensioned concubine—no pauper peer, 

‘To scorn the widow’s or the orphan’s tear. 


I see no bondsman at his brother’s feet, 

The weak one fearing what the strong one saith ; 
No biased wealth upon the judgment seat, 

Urging its victims to disgrace or death ; 
No venal pleaders, privileged to cheat, 

With truth and falsehood in the self-same breath ; 
No dungeon-glooms—no prisons for the poor— 
No partial laws to render power secure. 


I see no human prodigy of war, 

Berne on the wings of slaughter unto fame,— 
The special favorite of some evil star, 

Sent forth to gather curses on his name ;— 
Like him whose grave is o’er the ocean far, 

At once his country’s idol and her shame, 
The bloody vulture of Imperial Gaul, 
Whose loftiest flight sustained a fatal fall. 
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A VISION OF THE FUTURE. 


I see no honest toil unpaid, unfed— 
No idler revelling in lust and wine ; 
No sweat and blood unprofitably shed, 
To answer every rash and dark design ; 
No violation of the marriage bed— 
The worst transgression of a law divine— 
No tempting devil in the shape of gold, 
For which men’s hearts and minds are bought and sold. 


Instead of these, I see a graceful hill, 

On whose green sides unnumbered flocks are leaping ; 
I see the sparkling sheen of flood and rill, 

Through cultured vales their tuneful mazes keeping ; 
And human habitations, too, that fill 

A pleasant space, from leafy coverts peeping ; 
And blithesome swains upon their homeward way, 
Singing the burden of some moral lay. 


Beneath a lovely and unbounded sky, 

Which wears its evening livery the while, 
What scenes of beauty captivate the eye! 

What spots of bloom—what fields of promise smile ! 
And where yon calm and peopled dwellings lie, 

There breathes no slave, there beats no heart of guile ; 
But all is freedom, happiness, and quiét, 
Far from the world, its restlessness and riot. 


To healthful, moderate, and mutual toil, 

Yon sons of Industry go forth at morn,— 
Take from indulgent earth a lawful spoil 

Of juicy fruitage, and nutritious corn. 
Thus all the children of the common soil 

Draw rich supplies from Plenty’s flowing horn ; 
There is no bondage, no privation there, 
T’o heave the breast, and dim the eye with care. 


There Woman moves with beauty-moulded form, 
First inspiration of the Poet’s song, 

Her heart with fondest, purest feelings warm,— 
Soul in her eyes, and music on her tongue ; 

Esteemed and taught, she lives above the storm 
Of social discord, poverty, and wrong ; 

Graceful and good, intelligent and kind, 

The loveliest temple of the mighty mind! 


Her offspring, too, unfettered as the fawn, 
With elfin eyes, and cheeks that mock the rose, 
Chase the wild bees o’er many a flowery lawn, 
Or gather pebbles where the brooklet flows : 
A little world of purity is drawn 
Around their steps ; a moral grandeur glows, 
Serene in majesty, before their eyes, 
Moulding their thoughts and feelings as they rise. 


Oh, blest Community! calm spot of earth! 
Where Love encircles all in his embrace ; 
Where generous deeds and sentiments have birth, 
Warming each heart and brightening every face ; 
Where pure Philosophy, and temperate Mirth, 
The lore of Science, and the witching grace 
Of never-dying Poesy, combine 
To feed the hungry soul with food divine! 


” * * * 
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My flight is finished, and my fitful muse 
Descends to cold reality again ! 
Yet she hath dipped her garments in the hues 
Of hope and love, and she shall aid my pen, 
With firm though feeble labor to diffuse 
The lore of truth among the sons of men ; 
And when her powers shall tremble and decay, 
May loftier harps sustain the hallowed lay ! 


A thousand systems have been formed and wrought, 
Where man hath looked for good, but looked in vain ; 

A thousand doctrines writ, diffused, and taught, 
Adding new links to Error’s tangled chain : 

But, oh! the Apostles of unfettered thought— 
Unwearied foes to Falsehood and her train— 

Shall lift the veil of mystery at last, 

And future times atone for all the past! 





UNIVERSAL REGENERATION. 
FROM PIERRE LEROUX’S L’HUMANITE. 


We all admit, without hesitation, that the Jews before the coming of 
Jesus, were expecting the Messiah. But we form no definite idea of what 
they imagined the Messiah to be. The truth is, they looked for a Sab- 
batical or Messiacal epoch, and not a Messiah merely. The idea of a 
king who was coming to save them, was only the secondary form of their 
thought. What they expected was the end of the world and the renewal 
of the world. ‘Their expectation of the Messiah was based upon the old 
doctrine of periodical ages of the world. If we would know what their 
faith was, in its primitive form and its true limits, we may read it very 
clearly expressed in the epistle ascribed to St. Barnabas, one of the disci- 
ples of St. Paul, and like him, a pupil of Gamaliel. ‘“‘ Observe, my chil- 
“dren, what Moses says: God finished the world in six days. By this, 
“Moses signifies that God will finish the world in six thousand years. For 
“to him a day is a thousand years. He himself is my witness when he 
“says ‘a thousand years in my sight are as one day.’ Whence you 
“should conclude that all things will be finished in six thousand years.” 

The foundation, then, of the Jews’ faith, that the final consummation of 
all things would arrive at the end of six thousand years, was that God had 
created the world in six days, and had rested on the seventh, called on that 
account the Sabbath or the day of rest; that, according to the Scriptures, 
a thousand years were in his sight but as one day ; that, consequently, in 
the world’s history, there would be six thousand years for the works of 
this life, and then the day of rest would come, the Lord’s day, the kingdom 
of God, the Great Sabbath, the Great Jubilee. But how long was this 
Sabbath to last? On this point they differed, and some continuing the 
analogy, said, that it would only last a thousand years. But the majority 
did not carry out the idea beyond their first regeneration or messiacal 
epoch, which had been foretold as the end of the sixth millenium, and of 
the seventh millenium they made eternity. At the end, then, of these six 
thousand years, and following upon this end of the world, was to come the 
resurrection, the restoration, the renewal of all things, the regeneration, as 
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it is called by the Evangelists, and in the writings attributed to the Apos. 
tles. 

Undoubtedly all these imaginings of the Jews, who lived cotemporary 
with Jesus, respecting the resurrection or regeneration, were fed by the 
pictures the ancient prophets had so often painted of a resurrection of the 
Jewish people, understood in a political and temporal sense. But the idea 
of these prophets, being itself drawn from the religious teachings of 
Moses, and his doctrine of unity, these pictures were capable of being un. 
derstood also as relating to the resurrection or regeneration of the world. 
The prophets had promised the Jews that God would collect them to. 
gether from among all nations, and that, while he should pass his judg- 
ments upon all their enemies, they should enjoy perfect happiness upon the 
earth. But in the mouth of the prophets this prediction seemed to extend 
over and cover the world: as for example, in Isaiah and Ezekiel, the Al. 
mighty, while saying that he will save the Jews, announces that he will 
create new neavens and a new earth. ‘The inspiration of the prophets is 
drawn from such a depth in the very sentiment of life, that, while they 
wish to speak only of precise and definite events, they are the echo of the 
divine life at the bottom of their hearts, the expression of an everlasting 
doctrine, the organs of God, one and infinite, whose oracles, like his na- 
ture, are clothed in unity and variety. 

We must not, then, separate the opinion which gave birth to Christiani- 
ty, that is, the opinion of a Saviour of the world, or a Messiah, from 
the idea which had begotten this opinion, and was indissolubly connect. 
ed with it, to wit: that the world was to be regenerated at the end of 
six thousand years. The regeneration promised to Israel, and all the pro- 
phecies concerning the Messiah, the son of David, the man of Unity, who 
was to come to save the Jews, could themselves only be regarded as another 
phase of the astrological regeneration, a doctrine still more ancient, which 
has its character stamped upon the Genesis and all the Institutions of 
Moses. 

A Jew could not think of the prediction of a sabbatical period of the 
world, without the idea of Moses’ doctrine at the same time taking poses- 
sion of his mind. His connection, as an individual, with other Jews, their 
brotherhood in God, and through God in Adam, in Abraham, in Isaac, in 
Jacob, in Moses, came at the same moment to enlighten his heart. ‘The 
misfortunes of his race and the promised destinies of this race, which God 
had chosen, agitated his whole being. If the world was to be renewed, it 
was his race that was to bloom again. Had not the world, the uni- 
verse been created for man, for Adam ; and was not the race of Abraham 
humanity ? To the eyes of the Jews was not God’s government of the 
universe, and his government of the Jewish society, one great whole ; was 
their any difference to them between the exodus from Egypt, for example, 
and the miracle of the Red Sea? Had not God arrested the Sun in his 
course when they fought with the Philistines? The Jews then, by the 
fact of their religion, of their legislation, of their history, could not sepa- 
rate the idea of the regeneration of the world from that of their own re- 
generation, whether as members of one nation or as individuals. 

Still we may affirm, that in a degree much smaller, it is true, something 
analogous to this did, about the period of Christ’s appearance, finally mant- 
fest itself among the Gentiles. About the time of Jesus, all the old faith 
of the Greeks and Romans, and of the nations which they had con- 
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quered and reduced to subjection, was worn out and decayed; philo- 
sophical opinions of the most opposite characters, all in turn, produced, 
combatted and destroyed each other; scepticism and incredulity were 
the results ; but at the same time was also felt the necessity of a new con- 
ception of life and of a new life. The reunion of so many nations in 
one had begun to excite a suspicion of the unity of nature, of the unity of 
the species, a suspicion of the oneness of the human race. We know with 
what applause the passage of ‘Terence, in which this unity of humanitys 
is hinted at, was received at the theatre. And Cicero speaks of a bond 
of love which should unite all men; and Seneca, in relation to the bro- 
therhood of mankind, says a number of good things, closely resembling 
the precepts of Christianity. So that the nations of the earth, by a sort 
of spontaneity, or if you will, in consequence of the changes which revo- 
lutions, wars and conquests had introduced into their ideas, came by de- 
grees to this very doctrine of Adam or of unity, which was the foun- 
dation that Moses had established, as the very idea of Jife itself, for 
the religion of the Jews. So that if the most religious and profound of 
the Jews, joined to the ancient prophecy of a cosmical regeneration, the 
equally ancient prophecy of a regeneration of man ; if, so to speak, they 
saw with the same glance, though it may have been dimly, the human 
soul, (intelligence, sentiment, activity,) renew itself simultaneously with 
the whole universe, we must allow that, at the same time, the most re- 
ligious and profound of the Gentiles finally arrived at a glimpse of this 
same transformation, this regeneration of man, by the light of the mixed 
and confused rays which the ancient masters of philosophy, the Pythago- 


rases, the Socrates, the Platos, the Zenos, were still pouring upon them. 


About the time of the coming of Jesus, then, there was in fact every 


where, as well among the Gentiles as the Jews, a presentiment that man, 
society, the universe, were about to be renewed by a regeneration. If 
the Jews believed in a sabbatical period, when the world was to be changed 
by a miracle, the Greeks and Romans believed the same thing under the 
name of the great year. If the Jews believed in the coming of a prophet 
or king, who would rally them again in one mass, and restore to them the 
old happiness of Zion, multiplied an hundred fold, so had the Greeks and 
Romans the idea of a new sceptre which was to extend over the entire 
world and bring back the golden age, by fusing and uniting together the 
many nations, which had been swallowed up in the empire but had not as 
yet become identified with it. 

Finally, if the Jews, or at least the most philosophical and most reli- 
gious of them, anticipated a kind of resurrection to be fulfilled in Adam, 
that is, in man, in human nature, and that as Adam, or man, had gone 
forth from Eden and fallen into suffering and sin by self-love, in connexion 
with knowledge, so man would be restored to Eden to life, true life, eter- 
naland divine life, by being renewed with charity in connexion with 
knowledge ; so did the most religious of the Greeks and Romans sensibly 
iacline to this great and sublime doctrine. For again, neither the philo- 
sophy of Pythogoras, nor that of Socrates and Plato, nor that of Zeno, 
hor that of any other, had been able, it is true, to establish itself on a solid 
foundation ; but from all these old sources arose, as it were, the perfume 
of anew morality and of humanity. Besides the recollection of so man 
evils, which so many wars during so many centuries had inflicted, and the 
consequences, too, of these wars, invited to this new morality, which would 
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embrace in its bosom conquerors and conquered, and even slaves. Wha, 
indeed, was not at that time a slave—a slave and conquered in a world 
where all the races were gathered together in vague confusion, and where 
all were reduced to a sort of level of impotence under one man, the em. 
peror? In every way, then, this messiacal reign existed in embryo among 
the Gentiles as well as among the Jews, though the latter were evidently 
the nucleus that was to serve as the central point of this great revolution 
of the human mind and of human society. With them, indeed, What to 
the Gentiles was obscure and misty, had a precisé and determinate form, 
If the question was concerning regeneration in its metaphysical and moral 
sense, had not Moses taught the only God, the true God? Had he not 
taught the doctrine of the unity of the human race? So that among the 
Jews to come back to unity, to comprehend the “ solidarite ” of mankind, 
to admit the brotherhood of men, was only to comprehend Moses, come 
back to Moses, explain and fulfil Moses. This doctrine, after which the 
most profound sages of pagan antiquity aspired, was written in the books 
of the Jews, and graven there for eternity. As the Jews in their bondage 
in Egypt built for their masters pyramids which have outlived the empire 
of the Pharoahs, so, by the hands of Moses, did they build a metaphysical 
and moral pyramid, which their several successive masters, the Baby- 
lonians, Persians, Syrians, Romans, or Greeks, were unable to overthrow, 
and on which was grayen forever the law of humanity. In the second 
place, political unity, the idea of a world which would re-unite all men 
was as strongly impressed upon the Jews, and was as clear to their ey es, 
as it was obscure and misty to the warlike people, who had continually 
built their city by means of subjection and conquest. It is true, that man. 
kind, to the mind of a Jew, was confined to the people that God had 
chosen and distinguished from the rest of the nations. Moses had made 
God say, when addressing Abraham, “Thou shalt be the man people, 
while at the same time thou art the man humanity.”’? The Jews could not 
comprehend this last prophecy ; but the idea of unity came to them with 
no less force on that account; they did not see it less clearly because 
they only saw it in their nation. They identified this nation with the na- 
tions father, and so had in the highest degree a precise and clear idea of 
unity. Then to return to political unity, was for them to return to the 
law, to return to Moses. Let any one, as Jesus did, extend this unity to 
all nations, and this again was only to unfold and confirm the teachings 
of Moses. And lastly, as to the idea of a regeneration of the universe ; 
had not Moses founded all his institutions upon a certain relation between 
God’s government of the universe, and the government which, according 
to him, God wished to see rule over men? Was not the Bible in perfect 
harmony with the old astrology, which gave to the world ages of ending 
and of renewing? So that where the sages, the natural philosophers, and 
the moral teachers of the Gentiles had to be guided by induction and ar- 
gument, the Jews read on every page of their sacred books, and in every 
one of their sacred rites, the clear and certain prophecy of ‘this same re- 
newal of the universe. 

Regeneration, as the Evangelists call it, regeneration under all its forms, 
new birth, renewal, new creation, this was the watch-word of the world, 
at the time of Jesus Christ. This regeneration was seen in the universe; 
in civil and political society, in man. It has three forms; one physical ot 
cosmical, another social or political, another spiritual or psychological. 
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It referred to the individual who was to be renewed, die and be born again 
in his being, in his most intimate nature, in his knowledge, love, and ae- 
tivity. It referred to men in general, or society, which must equally be 
renewed, die and be born again, and suffer a change therefore in its very 
social principle. And finally, it referred to the universe, for a miracle 
beyond man, a miracle in all nature, in the sun, in the stars, in all bodies, 
was to accompany this grand miracle of the resurrection of human nature, 
and of human society. 

But this triple regeneration did not strike all minds equally with its three 
rays. Some were more impressed witha physical miracle, others attached 
themselves rather to political prophecies, and contemplative minds were 
more filled with the religious and metaphysical idea. It is the synthesis of 
these three forms of the idea of regeneration ; it is their mixture, and in 
some respects their confusion, which gives to the Gospels that character 
of sublimity, and at the same tjme of marvelousness, which has struck, 
astonished, and drawn along with it so many generations. ‘The Gospel 
is a web woven with a skill, as natural as it is prodigious, with three dif- 
ferent threads, which not only blend together and cross one another, but 
as though they were endued with life, change and transform one another, 
while the eye is fixed upon them. You follow attentively the cosmologi- 
cal idea of a general regeneration of the universe, you distinguish it clear- 
ly, and are going to say, ‘“‘ That is what the Messiah came to teach.” But 
at that very moment the political idea rises, an idea of regeneration also, 
but political and Jewish. The subject is not, it appears, the old predie. 
tions of astrologers as to the world’s duration, but the question is of the 
Jews and of their empire. It is through the pictures of the prophets, pie- 
tures referring to the Jewish people, that regeneration now is seen. 
Messiah, a king, was promised to the Jews. He was to descend from 
David, and was to establish unity among the people of Israel. It is this 
king, who, from the commencement of the Gospel, Herod is trying to cut 
off; and it is this king, whom at the close, Pilate crowns upon the cross, 
with the inscription, ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews.” You be- 
lieve, then, that now you are in the way to an explanation; from one end 
of the Gospels to the other, a thousand hints seem to refer to this royalty, 
and in fact do refer to it. Again you are going to say, “ This is the idea 
the Messiah came to represent, when at that very moment a third view 
takes possession of you. No longer is the question one of a cosmical 
regeneration, or of a political renovation of the Jewish nation. Listen 
to the words which flow from this Messiah’s mouth ; it is the doctrine of 
life, of unity, that he preaches. He has come into the world to teach 
what life is. It is the human heart he desires to change, the human un- 
derstanding he desires to enlighten. It is a philosopher, a metaphysician, 
and moralist, who speaks. He wishes to make God known, whom he calls 
Father ; he is the Son, and he is one with the Father; and he wishes hig 
disciples, and all who will come to the truth through his disciples, to be 
one with him and with his Father. If the Jews comprehend the truth, he 
will rejoice, for they are the eldest of the family, foreordained by Moses 
for this teaching. But ifthey close their ears to the word of God, he has 
only reproofs for them and a sentence of condemnation for their leaders, 
God will be able to find his children elsewhere, of stones God will be able 
to raise up children unto Abraham. Samaritans and Jews are equal in 
the sight of this man. ‘The Gentiles themselves, the Syrians, the Greeks, 
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are already accepted by him, while his disciple St. Paul undertakes on a 
larger scale the formation of this new people, in whose bosom the Hebrew 
nationality is to be mingled into one, with all other nations. It is no 
longer, then, the prophet, who was to change the world whom the old as. 
trology had predicted, nor the Jewish king, whom the Jewish seers had 
promised, that stands before you. It is a being, more elevated, more 
divine, inspired with the sentiment of the Infinite, penetrated with the true 
divine and human nature, and consequently man and God together, speak- 
ing in the name of God, and announcing to men, that a new man must 
be born in them if they would live and not die. ‘The regeneration, which 
Jesus represents in this form, is then a spiritual renovation of man, a 

ychological resurrection. Return into unity, into charity, into brotherly 
ove, and you shall live. Understand the profound sense of the doctrine 
of Moses, and you shall live. Love God with all your heart, and your 
neighbor as yourself, and you shall live. “To all who ask Jesus how they 
shall attain to e/ernal life, he answers, “ Enter into life.”’ Life, in the 
divine sense in which he understands it, is identical with eternal life. 

Thus it is according to the point of view where the mind places itself 
in the contemplation of this remarkable book which we call the Gospel, 
that Messiacal regeneration, or the kingdom of God, assumes three differ- 
ent forms which, so to speak, entwine one another, and although very dis. 
tinct, if one separates them analytically, mingle synthetically together. 

W. C. R. 





DOCTRINE OF LIFE. 
LETTER FROM A BAPTIST. 
(Continued from page 180, No. V.) 


But the republication of no past individual experience may cure the 
disease of an age. A new scientific statement of Eternal Truth is ever 
necessary, as a point of departure for the thinkers who are to embody the 
spirit of the next age. Without making great pretension, such, I think, is 
the little volume called the “ Doctrine of Life ;” in the short compass of 
whose 72 pages is dealt a blow at each of the Mother Errors that have 
led our time astray. And this is done with a calm consciousness of re- 
served power in the author, that promises something hereafter. 

The first chapter, if I understand it aright, makes the word Life con- 
vertible with Freedom ; for it declares Life to exist in man by his intelli- 
gence. Divine Life implies that there is absolute Being, self-intelligent ; 
wherefore it is Power—absolutely free. Human Life is not absolutely 
free, because human intelligence is not absolute, but progressive, according 
as God freely manifests himself. Human Life is limited, in as much as it 
is dependent for its form and degree upon what is perceived ; and free 
only so far as it is intelligent of God. The soul is by necessity influenced, 
but it exists to be influenced. Inother words, Man exists, but exists in rela- 
tions. If he is not omnipotent, yet under God he has a freedom not 
measurable by himself. In so far as he is free, he acts in Eternity, and 
this action in Eternity is no less Human Life, than his action in time and 
space. 

P Life in this definition is distinguished from Being. It is the manifesta- 
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tion of Being. And the much vexed question of the freedom of the hu- 
man will is put to rest by being precluded. Freedom is to be predicated 
not of the wid/ of man, but of Man. Man’s will is determined by motives, 
his own activity of nature being one motive, which prevails over all others 
just so far as he is intelligent of God. For, to act according to God’s 
Wisdom is to act without possibility of obstruction, which unobstructed 
action is Freepom. ‘Thus is vindicated the philosophical accuracy of the 
exclamation of the Apustle, ‘‘ Where the Spirit ot the Lord is, there is 
Liberty.”’—(See note at the end of the article.) 

In this chapter, on the tenth page, is the following sentence: “If we 
confine our attention exclusively to the actor, neglecting the object of the 
action, and proceed to build a system upon this partial view, we find no 
means of going from the man to his manifestations, and the very term actor 
becomes absurd.’’ Here is touched the vital error of Mysticism, and its 
inevitable result of Quietism. Mysticism begins with making God the 
only Being, and annihilating human life. It seems to itself to destroy the 
human wiil, for it persists in refusing to look at man in any relation but 
the immediate relation to God. It ends, inevitably, in calling by the awful 
name of God, the principle of human activity, which survives as a-life-in- 
death, when it is not life-in-life ; and the eyes being turned inward upon it, 
spiritual suicide takes place. In losing infinite object, there is soon no 
motive ; and Quictism is the result, till at last there is no gleam of intel- 
ligence left! 

It is curious to see the development of Quietism, by this process, in dif- 
ferent quarters. ‘The first mystic is seldom practically a quietist, because 
there is generally in him a great individual nature, which has absorbed all 
the life of humanity hitherto developed. Thus Goethe, the great mystic 
of art, was the most industrious and laborious of men, to the latest day of 
his long life. Endowed with the finest senses, alive by his constitution 
to every department of nature, his mystical theory served just to strike 
the balance, and keep him incessantly busy, without allowing him to ex- 
haust himself in any direction. But the moral indifference on which he 
plumed himself, as if he would be greater than the God whom we worship 
as the Moral Governor, was the only form of Quietism to which he attain- 
ed, or rather sank. Into this sublime indifferency to good and evil, his 
infatuated followers easily enter, but without bringing to pass the surpris- 
ing amount of work, which gave respectability to the earthly existence of 
their master, who, living in an age of Revolutions, despised the path of 
heroism! Who can say what Germany had been at this moment among 
the nations, had Goethe looked, for one moment, into the Transcendental 
objective, and made himself its servant 2? But the Lord maketh the inertia 
as well as the wrath of man to praise him. He who would not serve in 
Heaven is made manifest Ruler in Hell; and becomes the diagram by 
which the servants of God, of much humbler intellectual gift, may illus- 
trate the problems of his age. He is a complete exemplification of the 
specific godlessness of his time; yet, in what he is, he shows how far the 
race, as a race, is redeemed above the brute. Had not Jesus of Nazareth 
lived, and by his life made God manifest to Europe for 1800 years,— 
Goethe, with his subjective method and theoretical Quietism, had never 
been what he was. Unconsciously he preached not a little of Christian- 


ity, though he was himself a cast away, if we may judge by St. Paul’s 
standard. 
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Neither was the father of the Transcendental Philosophy, himself a 
Quietist. When Kant had destroyed the “ means of going from the actor 
to his manifestations,” by his critique of the Pure Reason, he was fain 
to vindicate the Life of man, by his “ Moral Imperative,” and the like. 
His followers were more strictly consecutive ; and Fichte, with his abso. 
lute Idealism, Jacobi, with his morality of sentiment, and later disciples, 
and new masters, with their werdende God, casting away this anomalous 
“moral imperative,” leave individual man aghast in absolute Quietism, 
which is surely his wisest position in the premises; for until his God is 
fairly alive, it is a great impudence for him to be! 

Religious mystics, also, that have developed Quietism as their theory 
of morals, have been hindered from practising it, by means of the perse- 
cutions to which they have been subjected, in a world only half right in 
its judgment of them. It is no inconsiderable action, to bear persecution 
with dignity and success; and it greatly interrupts the process of intro- 
version. In fact, it gives occasion for just that struggle, in which, ac- 
cording to our author, Lire consists. But the disciples and children of 
the mystics, who are freed from persecution by their numbers, or by the 
praise the martyrdoms of their leaders have gained for them, generally 
manifest the legitimate result of the mistake in principle. Every mysti- 
cal sect that has been left free to unfold itself from itself, has ended in 
manifest corruption, or spiritual death, from the first monachism to 
shakerism. Man is only free from the bondage of his passions by his In- 
telligence, which, in its highest sense, always implies that he lives in 
somewhat higher than he is. More and more spiritual by inheritance, he 
must still look ever into the transcending objective, which he can hence- 
forth only do through Christ, who calls him to act with him, as soon as he 
is personally reconciled, by having entered into his death. ‘The reward 
of the faithful steward of the ten talents is service, (for government is 
service,) by ten cities. True life is more and more action, and Quietism 
is only another name for death. 

This view of the nature of life, prepares us to understand the author’s 
analysis of consciousness. Consciousness is not only the perception of 
one force, but of two, the subject and object, involved in a third, which 
freely creates these two finites. We are no more sure of our own ex- 
istence, than of the existence of the External world; and we cannot go 
a step in thought beyond the simultaneous perception of the subjective and 
objective, without implying a perception of the Infinite Being, who bears 
the same relation to the two finites, that we bear to our own thoughts. 
In short, consciousness is our intelligence of ourselves in our primal rela- 
tions. We see ourselves intelligent, for we see that we see, by seeing 
what we see. 

The World of Time is the next great question to which our author ap- 
plies himself. No chapter in the book is so surprising as this, for its brief 
comprehensiveness. Read Brown’s laborious evolution of the notion of 
time from the sensation of touch, in his lectures on Intellectual Philoso- 
phy ; and St. Augustine’s long disquisitions upon the first verses of Gene- 
sis, in the last books of ‘ the confessions,” and it will be easier to appre- 
ciate the clearness and force of mind that has made this simple statement. 
It evinces the power of thinking without words, which is an indispensable 
condition of a man’s commanding his own age. The soud has its being in 
Eternity, he says, but dives in time. Time is a name for the accumula. 
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tion of the facts of memory. Our Life is measured out to us by our 
memory. 

In this chapter, we must observe, that the word ideas is used in the col- 
loquial sense, so that when memory is said to consist of ‘ideas which we 
have lived into existence,” we must not understand the Platonic Ideas, 
synonymous with the logos of the New Testament, and the Hebrew Wis- 
dom of God; but rather what the author elsewhere (pp. 13, 14,) calls 
notions. In the next chapter, for Idea, Logos, Wisdom of God, we find 
he has substituted the word Principle. And this is, perhaps, the wiser 
nomenclature, for the colloquial use, according to its etymology, of the 
word principle, renders it definite. 

The fourth chapter states that Principles are constitutive of the trans- 
cendental world, strictly speaking ; and demonstrates that the transcen- 
dental world is objective, as strictly as the material world is objective. It 
concludes that man lives at once in three worlds, the world of space, the 
world of ylime, and the world transcending space and time ; in other words, 
the world of eternity. 

On this objectivity of the transcendental world, simply and clearly 
stated, every one must take his stand who would not surrender himself to 
perish in the age into which he was born, but stand over and criticise it. 
Whether it belongs to Mr. Greene’s genius to make use of it in criticising 
the literary, artistic, and political life of our times, yet remains to be 
proved ; and will, in some degree, depend upon his disposition and leisure 
to make himself master of details in these various departments. But 
there are some who find his abstract statements full of suggestion, and to 
whom his method is a guiding light, for which they are grateful. In the 
book before us, which gives us ali that we have a right to know of him as 
an author, he only makes a few theological applications, which I will now 
very briefly consider. 

From the triplicity of man, manifested in consciousness, he goes di- 
rectly to the Trinity of God; and, even in the erroneous Sabellian state- 
ment finds a truth, as he says, which has caused it “‘to be perpetuated 
thirteen centuries.”” This truth he promises to bring out distinctly in his 
chapter on the Atonement. Perhaps he hardly redeems his pledge. He 
thought it too obvious to dwell upon, it may be ; but if he will allow him- 
self to be counselled, in the art of authorship, 1 would say that he must 
not trust too much to the intelligence of his readers. There is very little 
voluntary thought to be relied on, in the puny thinkers, or rather reverie. 
ers of every day. 

Tritheism he despatches in one paragraph; which is enough room to 
give to it, in a book that pre-supposes some reasoning power in the person 
who has read to the 28th page. But should he ever find himself speaking 
from the pulpit, or in pastoral conversation, he will learn that there is need 
of some considerable instruction, in order to do away a not uncommon 
view of the Trinity, which obscures to multitudes the fact of the Unity of 
God. 

Lastly, he speaks of Unitarianism, which denies all triplicity of the Di- 
vine Nature; and he declares that by this, it denies all tire to God. 
This part of the subject needs, for Unitarians at least, more full illustra. 
tion. Unitarianism is too important an error, and has too intimate rela- 
tions with the intellectual vices of our times, both as effect and cause, to 
be dismissed in so summary a manner. Few minds that are in its toils 

21* 
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have the intellectual acumen, to make, without assistance, that analysis 
which shows that in the last analysis * it is in no wise different from naked 
atheism!’ And besides, the persons who hold it as their speculative creed, 
are, as we have seen, inheritors of much of that spiritual life which has 
grown up, by the Trinitarian Church. I do, indeed, believe it can be 
proved toa demonstration, that there is no worship possible, but of a Triune 
God, and that there is no devout man who calls himself Unitarian, but 
would find, could he analyse his own mental acts, that just so far as he 
worships, he is a Trinitarian, and all that he lacks of the spirit of worship, 
is to be resolved into the hindrances produced by his Unitarian formula. 
But, like Mr. Greene, | must pass by this, at this time, with the mere 
statement of my conviction, though I should like to resume it at another 
time. 

Having assumed that God is alive, according to the sense of the word 
Life, as defined in the first chapter ; and that the difference of the life of 
the Creator from that of the creature, consists in God’s having the highest 
object in Himself, and so being self-existent, while man has it out of him- 
self, he proceeds to show, that the very assertion that God Jives, is the as- 
sertion of his triplicity ; while the declaration that he has his object in 
himself, is the assertion that his triplicity isin Unity. His quotations from 
Scripture, in this point of the argument, seem to me luminous by their 
position in it. And if any person finds it difficult to seize the force of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, | advise him to take up the formula hypotheti- 
cally, and read in St. John all those apparently mystical passages where 
Jesus’ life in God, and God’s life in him, and the true life of man in them, 
are spoken of: we think he will speedily conclude, that according to St. 
John at least, the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is a Trinity, 
made manifest in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus. 

In Jesus Christ, (that is, in the incarnate wisdom of God, the Logos, the 
Platonic ldeas,) God and man meet and live one life. For, as the old 
Theologians used to say, “‘ God contemplates his own glory in the face of 
the Son ;” and, as Jesus told Philip, ‘“‘ Whoever hath seen the Son hath 
seen the Father.” ‘The Holy Ghost, which sanctifieth the soul of the be- 
liever, proceedeth from the Father anpthe Son. And so Coleridge, when 
asked by the late Dr. Channing to state the Trinity, which he declared 
to be the Perfection of Reason, said, “it is God the Thinker, God the 
object of his own Thought, and the relation between them, in which man 
finds his life.” Mr. Greene’s is a fuller and less technical repetition 
of the old formulas, and avoids the ambiguities which have given rise to 
Tritheism and Sabellianism, and by reaction perhaps, to Unitarianism it- 
self. 

Having settled his theology in the three words, triplicity in unity, he 
proceeds to a consideration of the fact of the Fall. 

It is by the Fall, human nature began to exist. Man could hardly be 
said to live at all, till he was divided from the life of God, by going 
into the finite object, thereby seeing himself to be a force. To gainsay 
God, and ask, ‘* Why didst thou not make me ail, instead of a part of thy 
creation? that which | am not, is the complement of myself,” was the 
prevailing temptation. That man is capable of this blasphemy, proves 
him the image of God, and imposes on him the obligation to vindicate that 
image. This he can in nowise do, of himself, for the blasphemy by which 
he begins to live, turns him away from the Love that created and would 
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redeem him; and his want of Love blinds his eye to truth, and this defec-: 


tive intelligence reacting, enfeebles the activity of his nature; and so he 
revolves in a vicious circle, forever dying. This is what the Church means 
by its doctrine of total depravity, which implies that there is no perfection 
for the intelligent creature, but that He who created, should redeem him, 
with Himself. 

Mr. Greene states the fact of the fall with his accustomed succinctness, 
and very well illustrates it. He does not go into the origin of Evil meta- 

hysically, but is content with showing, historically, how the fall of one 

me the fall of the whole race, by the very nature of created life. Men 

could not be put into social relations without influencing each other with 
their death. 

Our philosopher becomes a poet, in stating the fact of the Fall. In the 
latter part of this chapter, we hear the harp of the old Hebrew. “ And 
God cursed the ground for man’s sake, because he had departed from the 
way of life.” 

But we remonstrate with Mr. Greene, that, in stating how and when 
the measure of iniquity was full, he deals only in generalities, and does not 
open upon his readers all the terrible significance of the crucifixion of 
Christ by those he came to save, as an illustration of that essential limita- 
tion of human nature, which the Church has called total depravity, and 
which calls the God of all mercy to reveal himself to his lost creature, in 
the intelligible garment of suffering humanity. To view the crucifixion 
of Christ aright, as an objective fact of the world’s history, we should re- 
gard it as an act of the race, considered as an individual. Alas, for poor 
humanity! It had gone so far astray from its Creator, that it could not 
recognise Him even when He came to its every affection and faculty, in 
the human form of tenderest sympathy, of kindest, most patient instruc- 
tion, of long suffering even unto death. The very light that was in it was 
darkness ; for inthe name of God it was, that it blasphemed and laid mur- 
derous hands on the perfect manifestation of the Divine in human life. 
Such was the crucifixion in the world’s history. And in the history of 
every individual, is there not precisely the same crucifixion of Christ? Is 
it not universal experience, that, by reason of the darkness that is in us, 
while we are realising our own individuality, we reject, and misconceive, 
blaspheme, and attempt to destroy some principle which would lead us 
into life? He who is not conscious of some degree of this, has not lived 
to know himself. Well will it be for him, if he do not fall into some out- 
ward act, equivalent to the betraying of his master by Judas, or to the cruel 
scourging and crucifying torture of him by the Roman soldiery, afd mad! 
taunting Jews. Let him pray for restraining grace. And should he be 
constrained soon to pray for redeeming mercy ; then, for his encourage. 
ment and relief, he may hear the Divine Wisdom cry to the Divine Love, 
“Father, forgive them, they know not what they do.” Do not these 
memorable words signify, that the very extremity of the sin, becomes, with 
the Divine Wisdom and Goodness, the motive for pardon? If not—what 
do they signify ? 

The chapter on the Atonement is introduced by a chapter headed, “ A 
Law of Life.” This consists of some illustrations of the law, which is 
thus enunciated as a general truth: “Whoever would infuse a higher life 
into the race, must himself suffer to an amount commensurate with the 
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amount of life to be communicated.”” The word suffer, here, is taken in 
a very general sense. It-means, to be reacted upon. 

But I will proceed no further in the synopsis of this book. The doctrine 
of the atonement is taken up but in one point of view, and that, the one 
which admits of least unfolding to the heart. It is necessary to make 
severe scientific statements also, of the doctrines of grace. Mr. Greene 
must give us another treatise on this subject. I hope also from hima 
work on church organisation and government. ‘The organization of the 
Baptist Churches, in their primal form and severity, can alone preserve 
and sanctify the principle of Individualism, which not drawn by the Fa. 
ther to the Son, not sanctified by the Holy Spirit that proceedeth from 
the Father and the Son, is a principle of everlasting disunion ; and, as 
Mr..Brownson has said; “ the very Satan walking in our midst.” 

This organization ensures strictness, without necessitating bigotry ; 
power, without excluding individual life; and love, without indulgence. 
Therefore it needs not “to strive and cry in the streets,” but, like St. 
Paul, ‘all things to all men,” (in the pure and not the base sense of those 
words,) shall be mighty to seek and to save those who are elected to the 
Church on earth by the sovereign grace of God; and even to preach, 
like its master, “ to the spirits in prison.” 

Boston, Mass., 1843. 

Nore.—Both Mr. Brownson and the Christian world have accused Mr. Greene of in. 
voluntary fatality in this first chapter, notwithstanding his disclaimer. And perhaps he 
has given undue prominence to the objective element of life. In a subsequent writing 
he has spoken more clearly. ‘“ Life is a passage of cause into act. But here we must 
not confound a cause with an instrument, which is sometimes called a second cause, 
Man, however, is a relative cause, and cannot pass into act without the concurrence of 
other relative causes. The causative force, which is the subjective element of life, is 
the grdund of freedom. The progress from the lower forms of life to the human is not 
completed till the life includes the relations of intelligence, or, in other words, commu. 
nion with the Logos. To live, is to be free; and as intelligence is necessary to human 
life, it is essential to freedom. ‘ This is the light which enlighteneth every man,’” &c. 
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1. Tue sole end of natural being and duration is accurate REPRESEN- 
TATIVE LIFE on earth: let women be loves and lusts; let men be truths 
and errors ; let dogs be prejudices, horses opinions, &c., &c. Other object 
than this can no clear-sighted reformer have in view. Such correct Re- 
presentation once was, and must be again, or “ the restoration of all things” 
must fail. 

2. The Jewish dispensation, so called, or Hebrew Mosaic, was a De- 
monstration—a hurried representation. One natural family was taken 
for the whole of concordant humanity, and thus the system became, ona 
like scale throughout, a condensation or contraction of all time and all 
truth ; its kings and princes were ruling principles; its people were com- 
monplace ideas ; its cities were theories, philosophies, coat other moral 
constructions, &c. Asa small wheel within a vastly larger one, it did not 
at all affect the general course of events, which is discriminately termed 
by Paul, “the dispensation of the fulness of times.”” The mosaic was, 
collectively, and in all its parts, only typical, and therefore prophetic, of 
the reality. 

3. Thus separating the great Re-presentation from the small and ancient 
Demonstration, and, of course, from every other merely prophetic or 
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fore-shadowing development, we affirm that all of error and all of evil 
consist, as they began, in false Representation. Natural existerce has 
nearly ceased to suggest and confirm, as it ought, and originally did, the 
loftier systems of mind and of soul. 

4, The defects in natural Representation are reducible to one radical 
or primary wrong, which, demonstratively or mosaically, is referable to 
THE WOMAN ; or, to speak in less significant language, it depends on the 
depression of the higher range of moral being—iuclusive of the loves, 
and joys, and impulses of humanity—below the lower range, comprising 
the precarious reason, laborious calculation, and the entire round of selfish 
trickery. ‘This woful depression ; this submission of womanhood to man- 
hood—of the feelings to the judgment, constituted the Fat.; the Fall 
mosaically of the Woman, representatively of womanhood, and real/y of 
soul; with its effect on, or undue relative elevation of, manhood and of 
mind. 

5. We thus see humanity, both personal and social, and both alike, in dis- 
tinct two-fold being. We also see that some leading relation of inter-mutual 
influence is, and has ever been, necessary to the common welfare. By 
the old mosaic we find that such a relation was very early manifested ; it 
is that of MARRIAGE. 

6. As inthe earlier, more poetic or allegorical phase of Demonstration, 
there were a man and a woman to show forth the whole of humanity in 
the simple Eden scene, so in the protracted Representation the race should 
and must come to manifest, throughout its entire scope, a coup/e con- 
stituency—not as now a personal one. ‘The MARRIED UNIT in society, 
and the due co-operation of soul and mind, of love and truth, of heart and 
head, in the person, is the foundational element of the Regeneration—the 
Re-creation. 

7. But the wondrous institution of Marriage is not confined to the hu- 
man race ; it extends, in accurate adaptation, to all being, and over the 
whole scope of possible cognoscence. “The Father” and “the Son?— 
we quote from the Demonstration—are but the subiime foci of the two 
great moral principles ; and which in their high co-ordinate Unity, or 
co-adaptation, become at once triple and triune ; for the Holy Spirit is the 
Marriage Spirit. ‘To comprehend deity we have to trace the love, the 
truth, and the marriage elements up to their utmost concentrated excel- 
lence, and to comprehend evil we have to trace the same down to their 
obscure diffusion—to well nigh the imperceptible and the lost. 

8. The Father—masculine—has hitherto been thus called because of 
fallen femality. The mosaic of the Jews, whence the term comes, very 
correctly acknowledged, or rather tacitly conformed to, the general and 
unhappy ascendency of the masculine branch of existences. ‘Throughout 
all the widely distant scope from good to evil, from high to low, from 
heaven to earth, the masculine has long and largely preponderated :—wo- 
man and the feminine have come to be almost inconsiderable ; they now 
scarcely represent anything. 

9. Furthermore, the high parental and filial terms have been well em- 
ployed—seeing that the masculine bias had become inevitable by the Fall 
—to indicate their mutually affecting and jointly proceeding relations. 
That system of truth which comes of love,—the truth “as it is in Jesus,” 
—and which is therefore, mosaically, said to be begotten or to come forth 
of God, for ‘ God is love,” differs, antagonistically, from that false truth 
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—that complex, systematic, and laborious lie—which constitutes the whole 
of the external or inculcated mentality of the world.* ‘This onerous and 
always selfish truth is ever proudly independent of love or feeling. He 
is self-sufficient or preceding, while the righteous or only valuable Truth 
proceeds from all-holy Love; resting thereon, and chiming with its im. 
pulses, like—as under the masculine supremacy—a child upon the throb. 
bing bosom of its parent, or, as under a general feminine aspect of things, 
a lord correctly sympathizing with his lady’s emotions. 

10. It is, then, evident that the Farner and the Son are but nominal 
or mosaic specifications: they are readily translatable into the grand uni- 
ty of all-holy Love and its concomitant spirit of Proceeding Truth. In 
the masculine formularics, parent and child, or genealogical descent, as it 
were, of argumentative suggestions in mind, occupy the correspondent place 
of wife and husband, that jis to say, of collateral duplication developing 
rich analogies, in the feminine relations of things. 

11. And now descend we from the above lofty considerations, to the 
humble range of specific existences. Here the masculine and feminine— 
the animus and anima—in much of confusion indeed, may still be dis. 
cerned as dually classifying all things. Thus— 

Masculine. Feminine. Masculine. Femanime. 
Man. Woman. Laws. Commandments. 
Head. Heart, Honesty. Honor. 
Mind. Soul. Belief. Faith. 
Intellect. Understanding. Food. Drink. 
Ideas. Emotions. Prayer. Praise. 
Talent. Genius. Action. Reaction. 
Power. Influence. Knowledge. Wisdom. 
Thought. Reflection. History. Poetry. 
Argument. Analogy. Labor. Enjoyment. 
Crimes. Blunders. Time. Eternity. 
Justice. Mercy. Flesh. Blood. 


Morality. Virtue. Philosophy. Religion. 
Language. Music. &e. &c. 


12. From the above we gather that existence—moral as well as physi- 
cal—is, and ever has been, in double and correspondent series throughout 
its whole extent; and this with Divine Love presiding over the feminine 
or ennobling series, and Divine Truth suggesting the pure masculine or 
illuminative. It matters not to our general doctrine that there is among 
men a counter and conflicting system of dusts, and also a like system of 
errors: these are secondary affairs, and consequent upon the primitive 
fault ; and although they repel instead of obey the Divine, yet they do 
not and cannot evade the marriage correspondence. As there is a love 
for every truth, so there is a lust for every error. 





* External or inculcated truth is the devil of the Scriptures, and though “ a liar from 
the beginning” he always tells the truth. The serpent told no literal falsehood to Eve, 
but the result of his words was false in the extreme. So the complex burden of edu- 
cation may be true in all its parts, as true as that two and two are four, yet in the gross 
it artificializes the subject, and overwhelms the inherent moral powers. By superseding 
the Representative character it makes the being a living lie. 

Error is the opposite of truth; it is so inactively, or as a matter of course, but the 
false is active, specious, tempting, and for this it must be critically or specifically true ; for 
if it satisfy neither mind nor soul it cannot deceive. 

The soul can never be thus satisfied to the exclusion of the mind; internalism can- 
not mislead : this is implied in the confident assertion that “ God cannot tempt.” ‘The 
most impulsive of all beings was very kindly and peaceably disposed—* the Lamb of God. 
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13. And all correspondent things must Marry. Divorce, or other tan- 
tamount couple discordance, was the great blunder of the original race ; 
since when, marriage has been but formal, or very imperfectly represen- 
tative of the reality. But, we repeat, all correspondent things, vital and 
inanimate, specifically and in the general, must marry—must come to cor- 
rectly and fully represent the couple conformation, without which there can 
be no real Reform. 

14. All of Femality and all of Masculinity must marry together—must 
re-marry. ‘They were once thus united, but the union failed; reality 
yielded to substitution. The original marriage failed because of the 
shrinking of our extreme of the feminine series into contemptible little- 
ness. ‘The natural existence of the man before the institution of mar- 
riage, conflicted with the moral presidency of the woman thereafter, and 
gave extra facility to temptation. Before the general re-marriage, how- 
ever, a feminine precedence, by excess of reaction, will ensue, and oc- 
casioning a reversed order in revolution, will ensure eternal permanence 
to the restored union. 

15. It was action—external mental operation—that suspended the peace 
of mankind: reaction alone can and must restore it. The world is now 
full of the false and the vain, which have come of active accumulation. 
Crowded evils hold but feebly together, and reaction—which pertains to 
womanhood—though it be but partially exercised, must occasion the rapid 
overthrow of the whole. Doing, after long experience, has sadly failed 
to restore the unity and happiness of man; wndoing must now take its 
place ; and with this reaction we may confidently expect to discover— 
uncover—the re-ligion, the re-demption, the re-generation, the re-creation, 
the re-storation, the re-joicing, or all in one compound word, the grand 
Re-all-ity. 

16. ‘Time, in all its historical and semi-fabulous record, has but chroni- 
cled the slow and labored development of the masculine series. Sequence 
and tedium are especial attributes of men and mind. ‘The curse of his- 
torico-laborious existence was not arbitrarily imposed on man, but was 
simply incidental to his unhappy ascendency over woman. Masculinity 
in nature, like suggestion in mind, is inevitably protract or drawn out: it 
is a continuous and seemingly unfinishable bui/ding, and, as it was, mosai- 
cally, at ancient Babel, the builders have but poor substitute materials,— 
bricks for stone, and slime for mortar. Such is Time, history, or mas- 
culine development ; and it is to be met, preparatory to the universal mar- 
riage, by a brief feminine or poetic triumph, electric, inflammatory, con- 
vulsive, and as vital of character, and rapid of progress, as the career of 
Time has been the reverse. This novel excitement will involve the GENng- 
RAL JUDGMENT, or conclusive ordering of all things. 

17. But Marrisce will finally rectify as well the transient flame of ex- 
cessive femality as the dull cold tedium of the masculine reign. Through- 
out all being courpLEs—not partnerships—will be re-created. The two 
great sexual branches, those of humanity of course included, will become 
couply consociated—not ceremonially intermixed, nor yet neutralized. All 
things will become strictly Representative : and to complete the grand con- 
summation, and to identify Marriage as the profoundest element of eter. 
nity, the Father and the Son will thereupon appear to all intelligences as 
Tae Lorp—one united God. 


18. Anticipatory.and confirmatory of the grand consummation, we of 
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the feminine bias have within us The Comforter, or an ever impressive 
likeness of the future social fact. By the reaction of soul, mind has, in 
our cases, been purged from exterualities of every sort,—from all edu. 
cated or inculcated filth and falsity, and made obedient to the noble im. 
pulses of our higher being. We have thus discovered the Curist to be 
manifested in us, giving us renewed, or for a while, a high superadded 
existence. ‘This existence, constantly exercising more than prophetic 

ower—being the witness of soul-mind risen from the dead—gives us to 
i and understand, beyond the possibility of a doubt, the future glory 
both of ourselves and of the genuine Cnurcu. v. 





EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


BY JOHN A. HERAUD. 


Some writers distinguish the theosophist from the simple mystic ; the 
latter, in their-estimation, is a sentimentalist, who confines himself to his 
own heart--the former seeks to penetrate the secret of the creation. He 
speculates upon the physical world, and interprets it by the spiritual, or 
the contrary, and thus raises a system of analogies or correspondences, 
which becomes a theological poem or a scientific theory, according to the 
faculty, whether the imagination or the understanding, exercised by the 
student. ‘ There is as much originality,” says Madame de Stael, “ in the 
theories of the religious philosophers concerning creation, as in those of 
Thales, of Xenophon, of Aristotle, of Descartes, and Leibnitz.”” The 
theosophists declare, that what they think has been revealed to them; 
while philosophers, in general, believe they are solely conducted by their 
own reason. But, as both one and the other aspire to know the mystery 
of mysteries, of what signification, as this high point, are the words of 
reason and folly ? and why disgrace with the name of insensate persons, 
those who believe they find great light in their exaltation of mind? Itisa 
movement of the soul of a very remarkable nature, and which assuredly 
has not been conferred upon us only for the sake of opposing it. 

Besides the book of nature, the theosophist studies the book of Revela. 
tion, and from the Old and New Testament developes internal meanings 
never dreamed of by the profane. He is a poet and a moralist, to whom 
the primrose is more than a simple primrose—as a symbol of some higher 
thing ; and the word by which it is called acquires importance, being un- 
derstood as a syllable of a larger term that signifies the universe. He 
believes that each material object is a physical type of a spiritual sub- 
stance ; and this not only generally, but specifically, whether according 
to the authority of a visible church, or the impulse of an internal inspira- 
tion. 

The ancient fathers, we are told, manifested an extreme jealousy of the 
merely scientific use of the outward world, and uniformly substituted the 
mystical use in its room. It was reserved for a very recent period to show 
a great mind, maturing itself by the scientific into the mystical. Jacob 
Boehme proceeded on the high a priori road. EmanueL SwepENnzorG 
began with induction, and from thei a posteriori effected a laborious pas- 
sage into the causal and divine. / 

The merits of Swedenborg claim \great consideration on a very signifi- 
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cant account. He is the accepted Prophet of a number of disciples, who 
have actually formed an increasing church in England, on the Continent, 
and in America. Our friend, ‘Thomas Carlyle, would include him among 
his heroes who have obtained the world’s worship; and one of the said 
Carlyle’s own disciples in America,* Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson, has 


claimed for Swedenborg particular consideration as a literary man. To. 


allow full force to the claim thus made, it is necessary to render rather a 
Jong excerpt from the work in which it occurs. 

“One of the auspicious signs of the coming days, is the fact that the 
same movement which effected the elevation of what was called the low- 
est class in the state, assumed in literature a very marked, and as benign 
an aspect. Instead of the sublime and beautiful—the near, the low, the 
common was explored and poetized. ‘That which had been negligently 
trodden under foot by those who were harnessing and provisioning them- 
selves for long journeys into far countries, is suddenly found to be richer 
than all foreign parts. The literature of the poor, the feelings of the 
child, the philosophy of the street, the meaning of household life, are the 
topics of the time. It isa great stride. It is a sign—is it not ?—of new 
vigor, when the extremities are made active, when currents of warm life 
run into the hands and the feet. I ask not for the great, the remote, the 
romantic ; what is doing in Italy or Arabia; what is Greek art, or Pro- 
vencal minstrelsy. [embrace the common; I[ explore and sit at the feet 
of the familiar, the low. Give me insight into to-day, and you may have 
the antique and the future worlds. What would we really know the mean- 
ing of ? The meal in the firkin; the milk in the pan; the ballad in the 
street; the news of the boat; the glance of the eye; the form and the 
gait of the body ;—show me the ultimate reason of these matters ; show 
me the sublime presence of the highest spiritual cause lurking, as it al- 
ways does lurk, in the suburbs and extremities of nature; let me see 
every trifle bristling with the polarity that ranges it instantly on an eternal 
law; and the shop, the plough, and the ledger, referred to the like cause 
by which light undulates and poets sing ;—and the world lies no longer a 
dull miscellany and lumber-room, but has form and order ; there is no trifle ; 
there is no puzzle ; but one design unites and animates the farthest pinna- 
cle and the lowest trench. 

“This idea has inspired the genius of Goldsmith, Burns, Cowper, and, 
in a newer time, of Goethe, Wordsworth, and Carlyle. ‘This idea they 
have differently followed, and with various success. In contrast with their 


» Writing, the style of Pope, of Johnson, of Gibbon, looks cold and pedantic. 


This writing is blood-warm. Man is surprised to find that things near are 
not less beautiful and wondrous than things remote. ‘The near explains 
the far. The drop isasmallocean. A manis related to all nature. This 
perception of the worth of the vulgar is fruitful in discoveries. Goethe, 
in this very thing the most modern of the modern, has shown us, as none 
ever did, the genius of the-ancients. 


Gnade 





* This error has also been committed here. Mr. Emerson is a brother of Mr. Car- 
lyle, not his son. And the points of contrast between them outnumber those of simili- 
tude. The former is a Painter dashing off frescoes, the latter a Sculptor working in 
basreliefs, or even in medals, though both take for subjects the gods of Olympus. 


at is common to these two writers belongs to the Spirituality of the Age. The 
merits of each are peculiar.—Ep. 


VOL. I.—NoOS. VII. & VIII. 22 
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/ 

“There is one man of genius, who has done much for this philosophy 
of life, whose literary value has never yet been rightly estimated ;—I mean 
EMANUEL SwEDENBORG. ‘The most imaginative of men, yet writing with 
the precision of a mathematician, he endeavored to engraft a purely philo. 
sophical ethics on the popular Christianity of his time. Such an attempt, 
of course, must have difficulty, which no genius could surmount. But he 
saw and showed the connexion between nature and the affections of the 
soul. He pierced the emblematic or spiritual character of the visible, 
audible, tangible world. Especially did his shade-loving muse hover 
over and interpret the lower parts of nature ; he showed the mysterious 
bond that allies moral evil to the foul material forms, and has given in 
epical parables a theory of insanity, of beasts, of unclean and fearful things.” 

Such is the opinion of a scholar upon Swedenborg, and such is the rela. 
tion in which he has mentioned his name. It behoves us, therefore, to 
study the man and his works with some degree of care. 

There are but scanty materials for the biography of Swedenborg. His 
life, for the greatest part, is in his writings. ‘The son of a Swedish bishop, 
he was carefully educated, principally at the University of Upsala. Philo- 
sophy, mathematics, natural history, chemistry, and anatomy, were familiar 
to him from his youth. He learned also the Eastern and European lan- 
guages. He was religiously inclined. “From my youth to my tenth 
year,” he says himself, ‘‘ my thoughts were constantly engrossed by re- 
flecting upon God, on salvation, and on the spiritual passions of man. | 
often revealed things in my discourse which filled my parents with aston- 
ishment, and made them declare at times, that certainly the angels spoke 
through my mouth. From my sixth to my twelfth year, it was my greatest 
delight to converse with the clergy concerning faith, to whom I often 
observed, that charity or love was the life of faith, and that this vivifying 
charity or love was no other than the love of one’s neighbor; that God 
vouchsafes this faith to every one; but that it is adopted by those only who 
practise that charity.” 

Again,—“I was prohibited reading dogmatic and systematic theology, 
before heaven was open to me, by reason that unfounded opinions and in- 
ventions might thereby easily have insinuated themselves, which with dif. 
ficulty could afterwards have been extirpated; wherefore when heaven 
was open to me, it was necessary first to learn the Hebrew language, as 
well as the correspondences of which the whole Bible is composed, which 
led me to-read the Word of God over many times; and inasmuch as the 
Word of God is the source whence all theology must be derived, I was there- 
by enabled to receive instruction from the Lord, who is the Word.”’—On 
which one of his biographers remarks, .“‘’Those who are acquainted with 
Swedenborg’s explanation of the Bible may readily conceive the difficulties 
which wou!d haye prevented his having arrived at the state to which he was 
elevated, had his mind been previously shackled by the commentaries and 
biblical criticisms in common use.” 

Notwithstanding the spiritual tendencies of his early youth, Swedenborg’s 
earliest employments in life were of a scientific character. ‘ In 1716, at 
the age of twenty-eight years, he was appointed by Charles XII. Assessor 
Extraordinary of his Board of Mines. He did not, however, enter upon 
the duties of his office till 1722, being unwilling to exercise its functions 
before he had acquired a perfect knowledge of metallurgy. The diploma 
appointing him to this office, states, ‘that the king had a particular regard 
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to the knowledge possessed by Swedenborg in the science of mechanics, 
and that his pleasure was, that he should accompany and assist Polham- 
mar (afterwards called Polheim) in constructing his mechanical works.’ 
Charles XII. is said to have been fond of devoting his leisure hours to the 
subject of mathematics and mechanism ; and in Dr. Norberg’s history of 
that king are detailed many interesting conversations between Charles, 
Swedenborg, and Polheim. There is also a curious memorial drawn up 
by Swedenborg, concerning Charles XII., in which it is stated that the 
king invented a new arithmetic, and had several conversations with Sweden- 
borg on the subject, which are related by him with minuteness.”’ 

The first work published by Swedenborg was an Academical Disserta- 
tion, entitled, ‘“ Anni Senece et Pub. Syri Mimi forsan, et aliorum select 
Sententiw, cum Annotationibus Erasmi, et Greca Versione Scaligeri, 
Notis illustrate. Upsale, 1709.” 

“In 1710, he published at Skara a collection of Latin verses, under the 
title of ‘ Ludus Heliconius, sive Carmina Miscellanea, que variis in locis 
cecinit Em. Swedberg.’ 

“In 1716-17-18, he published in Stockholm a work in six parts, under 
the title of Dzedalus Hyperboreus, consisting of Essays and Remarks on 
various branches of Mathematics and Philosophy. ‘This work was pub- 
lished in the Swedish language ; the fifth part has been translated and pub- 
lished in Latin. 

“Jn 1717, he published an introduction to Algebra, under the title of 
the Art of the Rules (Regel Konsten). This was published in the Swedish 
language. 

“In 1719, he published the three following works: 1st. A Proposal 
for fixing the value of Coins, and determining the Measures, of Sweden, 
soas to suppress Fractions and facilitate Calculations. 2d. A ‘Treatise 
on the position of the Earth and the Planets. 3d. A Treatise on the 
Height of the Tides, and the greater Flux and Reflux of the Sea in former 
ages ; with Proofs furnished by various appearances in Sweden. 

“In 1721, he published, at Amsterdam, the six following works: Ist. 
Prodromus Principiorum Rerum Naturalium, sive Novorum Tentaminum, 
Chymiam et Physicam Experimentalem Geometrice Explicandi; or, a 
Sketch of a Work on the Principles of Natural Things, or New Attempts 
at Explaining the Phenomena of Chemistry and Physics on Geometrical 
Principles. 2d. Nova Observata et Inventa circa Ferrum et Ignem, 
precipue circa Naturam Ignis Elementarem; una cum Nova Camini In- 
ventione ; or, New Observations and Discoveries respecting Iron and Fire, 
especially respecting the Elementary Nature of Fire; with a new mode 
of constructing Chimneys. 3d. Methodus Nova Inveniendi Longitudinem 
Locorum, Terra Marique, Ope Lune; or, A New Method of finding the 
Longitude of Places, either on Land or at Sea, by Lunar Observations. 
4th. Modus Construendi Receptacula Navalia; or, a Mode of Construct- 
ing Dry Docks for Shipping. 5th. Nova Constructio Aggeris Aquatici ; 
or, A New Mode of Constructing Dykes to exclude Inundations of the 
Sea or of Rivers. 6th. Modus Mechanice Explorandi Virtutes Navigio- 
rum ; or, A Mode of ascertaining, by Mechanical Means, the Qualities of 
Vessels.—These are all small works. Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6, form but a 
small pamphlet together. 

“In 1722, he published, at Leipsic and Hamburgh, the following work, 
in four parts; Miscellanea Observata circa Res Naturales; prasertim 
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Mineralia, Jgnem, et Montium Strata ; or, Miscellaneous Observations on 
Natural Things, particularly on Minerals, Fire, and the Strata of Moun. 
tains. It does not appear that he published anything more till 1734, when 
his great work, the Opera Philosophica, &c., was printed. This work 
probably occupied most of his time from 1722 to 1734,” 

From 1716 to 1720, Swedenborg spent much of his time in the univer. 
sities in England, Holland, France, and Germany. In 1721, he made 
various journeys in different parts of Europe, to examine the principal 
mines and smelting-works. He was particularly noticed, at this time, by 
the Duke of Brunswick, who did much to facilitate his travels ; and afier- 
wards published, at his own expense, Swedenborg’s Opera Philosophica ei 
Mineralia. 

This laborious production appeared at Dresden and Leipsic in 1734, in 
three volumes, folio, and consists of three distinct works, each treating 
upon different subjects, and dedicated to different men. ‘The first volume, 
usually called the Principia, is entitled, The Principles of Natural Things ; 
or, New Attempts at a Philosophical Explanation of the Phenomena of 
the Elementary World, (Principia Rerum Naturalium, sive Novorum 
‘entaminum Phenomena Mundi Elementaris Philosophice Explicandi). 

In this work there is no mysticism—it is in the usual style of scientific 
treatises on physical subjects, differing only from most of such in its ori- 
ginality. Many discoveries in philosophy, it is stated, though due, have 
not been accredited to Swedenborg. For instance, the experiments and 
observations on magnetism presented in these Principia, are generally 
ascribed to more recent inquiries, and to later dates. On this topic of 
anticipation, however, we shall say more before we conclude the subject. 

In 1724, Swedenborg had the honor of declining a professorship of mathe- 
matics in the University of Upsala; in 1729, of being admitted a mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Stockholm ; and in 1734, of 
being appointed a corresponding member of the Academy of Sciences of 
St. Petersburg. Such is the external life of the man for ten years ; what 
his internal must have been, his Principia may serve to suggest. His so- 
ciety, meanwhile, was sought by learned men of his own and foreign 
countries. Christian Wolff, among others, was eager to establish with 
him a literary correspondence, and consulted him on many intricate sub- 
jects. Count Hopken, prime minister of Sweden,* was on intimate terms 
with him, and has left a favorable testimony in a letter to a friend concern- 
ing Swedenborg’s general character and conduct. At the time this letter 
was written, Hopken had known Swedenborg for two-and-forty years, 
and for a long time had been daily in his company. ‘ A man,” he re- 
marks, ‘ who like me has long lived in the world, and even in an exten- 
sive career of life, may have numerous opportunities of knowing men as 
to their virtues or vices, their weakness or strength; and in consequence 
thereof, I do not recollect to have ever known any man of more uniformly’ 
virtuous character, than Swedenborg ; always contented, never fretful or 
morose, although throughout his life his soul was occupied with sublime 
thoughts and speculations. He was a true philosopher, and lived like one ; 





* Count Hopken was also one of the institutors of the Swedish Royal Academy ©! 
Sciences, and served, for several years, as secretary to that institution. In public life 
he was distinguished for his integrity and assiduity in the discharge of the duties of his 
office ; while, as a private man, he was no less distinguished for his social vires. He 
died in 1790, at the age of 77 years. 
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he labored diligently, lived frugally without sordidness; he travelled ‘fre- 
quently, and his travels cost him no more than if he had lived at home. 
He was gifted with a most happy genius, and a fitness for every science, 
which made him shine in all those he embraced. He was without contra- 
diction probably the most learned man in my country ; in his youth a great 
poet: I have in my possession some remnants of his Latin poetry, which 
Ovid would not have been ashamed to own. His Latin, in his middle age, 
was an easy, elegant, and ornamental style: in his latter years it was 
equally clear, but less elegant after he turned his thoughts to spiritual sub- 
jects; he was well acquainted with the Hebrew and Greek ; an able and 
profound mathematician ; a happy mechanic, of which he gave proof in 
Norway, where by an easy and simple method, he transported the largest 
galleys over the high mountains and rocks to a gulf where the Danish 
fleet was stationed; he was likewise a natural philosopher, yet on the 
Cartesian principles. He detested metaphysics, as founded on fallacious 
ideas, because they transcend our sphere, by means of which theology has 
been drawn from its simplicity, and become artificial and corrupted. He 
was perfectly conversant with mineralogy, having a long time been asses- 
sor in the mineral college, on which science he also published a valuable 
and classical work, both as to theory and practice, printed at Leipsic in 
1734. If he had remained in his office, his merits and talents would have 
entitled him to the highest dignity; but he preferred ease of mind, and 
sought happiness in study. In Holland he began to apply himself to ana- 
tomy, in which he made singular discoveries, which are preserved some- 
where in Acta Literaria. 1 imagine this science and his meditations on 
the effects of the soul upon our curiously constructed body, did by degrees 
lead him from the material to the spiritual. He possessed a sound judg- 
ment upon all occasions ; he saw every thing clearly, and expressed him- 
self well on every subject. ‘The most solid memorials, and best penned, 
at the diet of 1751, on matters of finance, were presented by him. In 
one of these he refuted a large work in quarto on the same subject, quoted 
all the corresponding passages of it, and all this in less than one sheet.” 

We are told in this letter that Swedenborg was fond of travelling. In 
1738 he made the tour of Italy, and visited Venice and Rome. Hecom- 
posed a narrative of his journey, which has been since published. 

The account of Swedenborg that we have so far given shows three 
things: that he was a student of physical science, a lover of observation, 
which he travelled to make, and a hater of metaphysics. Physical sci- 
ence, however, had already led him to philosophy—he recognized the 
necessity of principles, and these could not be had without reference to 
philosophy. His Prodromus now lies open before us, in which we are 
presented (in the author’s own language) with “Philosophy reasoning 
concerning the Infinite and the Soul,” [Hic vides Philosophiam de Infi- 
nito et anima ratiocinantem,] not, however, without the aid of metaphy- 
sics; for he adds—“ et verbis familiarissimis et stylo humili utentem, hoc 
est, absque terminis a promptuario suo metaphysico petitis quasi loquent- 
em; hocque ideo, ne aliquid incognitum aut in verbis sublime animum de 
his simul cogitantem retardare, aut a re aliunde flectere posset: quum de 
re sublimi agitur, allaborandum est, ne verbulum sit, quod remoram creet ; 
volui ideo, ut simplicissimam se offerat, et non aliqm, quam cum familiari- 
ter loqui solent.” All he seeks, therefore, is to. id metaphysical terms, 
and to speak in familiar language of the sublimest topics. He sought to 

22* 
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bring philosophy to the fire-side ; a mental tendency on which it will be 
expedient that the reader should hereafter bestow some attention. 

Revelation and philosophy, according to Swedenborg in this work, 
could never be contrarious. Man is capable of perceiving what things 
are revealed and what are created—the rational is at one with the divine. 
Indeed, the end why reason is given to man is—ut percipere possit, 
Deum esse, et scire quod colendus sit. Si ratio sit medium facultate et 
potentia pollens percipiendi, et finis ut percipiatur ; medium quatenus sic 
rationale non repugnare potest fini. Ipsa mysteria, que supra rationem 
sunt, nec possunt rationi contraria esse, quamvis a ratione detegi, qualia 
sunt, nequeant.” 

This little volume was therefore intended by Swedenborg as the herald 
of a reasoning philosophy which he had already conceived, and proposed 
to establish, “concerning the infinite and the final cause of creation; 
and concerning the mechanism of the soul and body’s operation.” 

This brief treatise, (in which we wish that metaphysical accuracy had 
been better observed by the author, notwithstanding his peculiar genius for 
the familiar and conversational style of composition,) was designed for an 
introduction to a larger undertaking, relating to the economy of the ani- 
mal kingdom; in which the writer investigates anatomically, physically, 
and philosophically, the general nature and grand properties of man, both 
as to body and soul. The Giconomia Regni Animaiis itself appeared at 
Amsterdam in 1740-41, in 4to. The first part treats of the Blood, the ar- 
teries, the veins, and the heart; with an introduction to rational psycholo- 
gy. ‘The second part treats of the motion of the brain, of the cortical sub. 
stance, and of the human soul. Swedenborg had arrived at the conviction 
that the soul had correspondence with the body, and by tracing its organ- 
ization, he thought to obtain a knowledge of the soul. Depending on oth- 
ers for experimental observations, he confined himself to eliciting from 
them their hidden causes ; then, retracing his steps, he next proceeded to 
argue from cause to effect. Swedenborg’s disciples give their master great 
credit for this double method. He was thus, say they, enabled to enlarge 
upon those very same facts and experiments which served as a basis for 
his advancement. From the eminence at which he had thus arrived, he 
could see from the light of causes, almost infinite things in effects, of which 
they from beneath are ignorant. The ladder which leads from the earth 
to the heaven of the mind, is for the angels—for light and truth—to de- 
scend as well as to ascend. It was thus, they conclude, that Swedenborg 
obtained a more perfect knowledge of the anatomy of the human system 
than any other man. 

Whatever advantages, nevertheless, may belong to this double method, 
it marks the scientific rather than the philosophic mind. That it has ad- 
vantages they think to be clear, from the fact of Swedenborg’s having thus 
anticipated the discovery of Daniel Schlichting, concerning the constant 
and gentle motion which after birth the brain undergoes correspondently 
with respiration ; so that when the lungs shrink in expiration, the brain 
rises 2 little; but when the chest expands, it again subsides ; and another 
discovery of Dr. Wilson,* concerning the vacuum which takes place when 
the blood is expelled from the contracted cavities, into which vacuum, ac- 
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* The author of An Ine ow into the Moving Powers employed in the Circulation of 
the Blood. 
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cording to the common laws of derivation, the neighboring blood must 
rush, being prevented, by means of the valves, from regurgitating. On 
these discoveries, however, it is clear that Swedenborg set no value, since 
he esteemed the sciences and mechanical arts as the ministers of wisdom 
only, and not the end. Asa scientific man, he too was rather a servant 
of wisdom than her lover. 

Our earliest glances at Swedenborg’s theological works, which were 
those first commended to our attention by his admirers, satisfied us, with- 
out much investigation, that his system was an analytical one. The in- 
vestigation that we are now compelled to bestow upon the subject has 
brought with it direct proof of the fact. We find thisin his Regnum Ani- 
male, or Animal Kingdom, an important work, in three parts—the two first 
printed at Amsterdam in 1744, and the third at London in 1745—the first 
part treating of the Viscera of the Abdomen, the second of the Viscera of 
the Thorax, and the third of the Organs of Sense. Both in the preface to 
the first part, and epilogue to the second part of this work, he declares 
strongly for the analytical, and vehemently against the synthetical, me- 
thod. The synthetic way, he rightly describes, begins from principles and 
causes themselves, and passes on thence to phenomena and effects,—pro- 
ceeding thus from what is prior to what is posterior ; from what is simple 
to things compounded ; from what is superior to things inferior; from 
what is interior to things exterior ; or, what amounts to the same, from 
what is universal to things singular, consequently to experience, which is 
resorted to to confirm things prior, He proceeds to assert that the syn- 
thesist assumes as a principle something familiar and favorable to his own 
understanding and the notions he has formed, which, having taken for 
granted, he defines and explains, confirming it first rationally, then empi- 
rically ; and, if expedient, corrects, polishes, and amends, until the truth, 
at first naked, but afterwards decked with ornaments, is eliminated. He 
then abuses this same way of synthesis as nothing but a mean, untimely, 
and vague analysis, projecting nothing but what had crept into the under- 
standing, or into intellectual conceptions, by the way of the senses, from 
a few phenomena of experience, unconnected by any common bond, and 
for the most part introduced at a period of life when the judgment was 
at once impetuous and unripe. Scarcely any thing can be conceived more 
unphilosophical than the whole of this statement, on which the author en- 
larges and dilates with great eloquence, showing thereby all the preju- 
dices of the merely scientific intellect against the higher and wider opera- 
tions of the contemplative reason. It is lucky for Swedenborg’s inspired 
character, that his revelations date after the composition of this work. 

The fact is, that the objections stated lie not against synthesis, but its 
abuse, or rather its simulation. Besides, the principle assumed will be as 
he who assumes it—false or true as he who assumes it. The true and 
good man will assume only the highest principle—none other than that law 
which constitutes and governs the being that he is. Such a principle as 
this must precede all analysis whatsoever, and therefore can in no way be 
dependent on it—precedes all sensation, and accordingly derives nothing 
from it. But Swedenborg had at this period to be initiated into the right 
method of true synthesis; he needed illumination. 

This, we are told, at last came to him} previous to which, however, he 
wrote another work—‘ De Cultu et Amore Dei; or, The Worship and 
Love of God,’’ in two parts, which was published in London in 1744, in 
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4to. The first part treats of the Origin of the Earth, of Paradise, of the 
Birth, Infancy, and Love of the first Man, or Adam. The second part 
treats of the Marriage of the first Man ; of the Soul, the Intellectual Spirit, 
of the State of Integrity, and of the Image of God. Here, in explaining 
the principle of creation, he declares that seven planets were created at 
the same time from the sun of our solar system, thus anticipating Dr. Hers. 
chel’s discovery of a seventh planet. 

Swedenborg had now pursued his scientific researches in an ascending 
direction, till he arrived at the brink of the great gulf that separates earth 
from heaven, matter from spirit. ‘There he seems to have stood awhile, 
strongly desiring to investigate the properties of the soul, and its rela. 
tion to the spiritual world. How bridge over that abyss? He took to 
the Bible—and, whether by analysis or synthesis, sought to interpret the 
letter thereof spiritually, and deemed that he grew thereby into capacity to 
perceive spiritual truths, nay, tg communicate with the spiritual world itself. 
He was fifty-six years of age when the direction of his pursuits was thus 
changed. Resigning in 1747 his office as Assessor of the Metallic Col. 
lege, though retaining the salary, he declared that two years previously 
the Lord had manifested himself in person to him, and charged him with 
the office of founding on earth the New Jerusalem foretold in the Apoca. 
lypse, interpreting for him the Scriptures that he read, immediately, and 
not by angelic ministry ; permitting, however, to him the use of his ra. 
tional powers, so that—(in this differing from the Hebrew prophets, ac- 
cording to his own belief)—he understood the import of the truths that 
he communicated. It was his opinion that “the doctrinal notion re- 
ceived in the protestant church, viz., that in theological matters, reason 
should be held captive under obedience to faith, locks up the church ; what 
can open it, (he demanded,) if not an understanding enlightened by the 
Lord?” 

Perhaps in all this (and more) he was only, in a symbolical manner, 
consecrating the right of private judgment with the sanction of inspiration 
—which, indeed, it must assume, to have any validity at all. If he claimed 
it for himself as a personal and exclusive privilege, then indeed he sought 
to become a new Pope, after a new order,—one who, leaving no succes- 
sor, should reign alone “the Father of the future age”—nay, what less 
than the Messiah of the New Jerusalem? We should hope that he was 
not prompted by any such ambition. One thing, however, is clear, that 
he identified his spiritual interpretations with the Second Advent. And 
there are numbers, as we have said, who make him their Mahomet. They 
are chiefly very intellectual people. Nor wonder; for their master has 
perfectly succeeded in constructing a religion for the scientific man. 


(To be continued.) 





AFFIRMATIONS—ny 3. Pp. GREAVES. 


The Love revealing Spirit as it changes the nature course, must change 
also the natural consequences. 

Laws become constitutional with man in some sphere or other before 
they make themselves manifest. 

Man can be happiness only so far, as he isa being constituted happiness. 
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SAYINGS. 


“BY A. BRONSON ALCOTT.—(CONTINUED). 


XIV. SIGHT. 


Instinct is the premise of faith; an affirmation of the inpresent 1 AM 
in the intuitions of conscience. Faith is the antecedent, reason the con- 
sequent of instinct; the sequent in the subsequent; the sexton adding 
ashes to ashes on derelict syllogisms of the brain. To faith, being is 
present, instant, living; it is sight in ubiquity, singleness in omnipresence, 
breathing in spirit. 

XV. APOSTACY. 

Denial rests on affirmation ; the positive premising the negative, goods, 
evils. God IS, doubting nothing ; Satan is NOT, cast ever a naked lie 
from the category of Being. Voidness is naught; privation, chaos. Na- 
ture in the skeptic’s eye is privitive of spirit; a sepulchre yawning for 
effigies. 

XVI. DUPLICITY. 

Holiness transcends all elections, serenely energizing in the edicts of 
the spirit. It is singleness and wholeness of being, while deliberation is 
duplicity and partition. In the turbulence and darkness of wilfulness, 
doomed to perdition, the sinner doubts and hesitates; a divided will in 
the Hades of natures. 

XVII. COMPANY. 


Man can never be isolate. Every man affirms the universal brother- 
hood of the race, and plights his troth to the common weal. God so loved 
company that he begat his beloved son, Humanity, as his bosom com- 
panion. Isolation is impossible; and anchorite and celibate waste in their 
own secrets. Man is betrothed to man, nor can divorce him from his 
loves. Void of bliss is the mateless breast, and godless the soul without 
peers. 

XVIII. INSPIRATION. 


Inspiration is the art of arts; the life of lives; the genius and skill of 
Deity, comprehending and energizing all knowledges, cultures, disciplines, 
by which souls are bred, edified, divinized. An inspired man becomes a 
maker of men; quickening the divinity builded and imaged in himself. 
He is the procreating word, the creative Prometheus of natures. In the 
secrets of lives he breathes the deific spark into the human dust, mould- 
ing creatures from the recumbent clod. 


XIX. TRADITION. 


Tradition mothers sinners and fools ; a geminous offspring, time-born 
and bred. But Genius, of eternal lineage, is chastely nurtured at wisdom’s 
breast, a bibber never of precedents nor creeds; nor a wailing slaver- 
ing of fatuity and spleen. Fed from the urns of Hope, he dreams sagely 
of the originalities of being, and waxes into the majestic stature of Pro- 
phet and Bard, the joy and pride of wise men, the terror and scorn of mad- 
men and fools. 

XX. REVELATION. 

Revelation from the beginning was; it was with God, and God is. Do- 
ing is the becoming of Being. He only is, who respires, pulsates deity ; 
whose very blood, lungs, senses, are partakers in the Godhead ; instinct, 
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inspired, enurged with zealous delights. Revelation is impossible to the 
unregenerate ; a light shining amidst darkness, palpable yet incomprehen- 
sible to them. Man, void of the revealed »word, is@ darkling, immured 
in dens of the bestial natures, the terror and slave of passions ingenerated 
and kindled in the subterrestrial realms. It is the divine beam piercing 
the shafts of sense, and alluring to the lights of day. 


XXI. ORIGINS. 


Genius is a diviner ; forefeeling events unobserved by sense till chroni- 
cled in matter. It sees consequences in causes; ends in beginnings: 
alike present at the genesis and exodus of natures. Nature ends beginnings ; 
it is always effect, never cause; the conduct and organism of spirit ; 
whose origins are hidden under the folds of mind and manifolds of matter. 
Creatures are hidings of creators ; and natures of creatures. 


XXII. ACTION. 


Thought is the page of action ; it is of the intellect, not of the will ; 
prone, not upright. Doing is ever afoot, afield, lending itself to brave 
achievements. But speculation puts off anon the sinewy armor, doubles 
the members, assuming the slippers of inaction, gaming idly with God’s 
dice. Make thy bed, youth, in action, not thought. Thought is, indeed, 
but the couch of vision; the evening twilight of the fading orbs; remand. 
ing to sleep, not business ; dreams, not valors. 


XXIII, PROPHET. 


The prophet is epic in life and speech ; a poet fabling in facts; draw- 
ing portraits of Gods on the canvas of times and spaces. His is the poesy 
of Being, transcending life’s ignoble prose. He dwells on the mount of 
ideas ; in the sunlight of principles ; the realm of resolves. A partaker 
of divine omniscience, wielded by omnipotence, he enacts deeds of divine 
emprize in the firmament of natures. Invincible in temper, strenuous in 
thought, he speaks straight to the conscience; and from this Sinai an- 
nounces the everlasting law. Veiled in clouds he judges worlds. He 
rends the tombs of traditions, and calls the sense-ridden sleepers from the 
deaths of times and worlds to the births of eternities and spirits. 


XXIV. CYPHERS. 


Nature is the mystic cypher and hieroglyph of spirit. It is a translation 
of being into seemings, ideals into idols; the Bible of Deity written in 
things. Genius interprets the sense of this sacred literature ; this elder 
sanscrit of spirit. The worldsare tropes of God, creatures his thoughts. 


XXV. ART. 


Orbed, globed, is the everlasting word. Life-kindling, light-diffusing, 
like the sun it shines, like the earth participates in the shining. It informs, 
edifies, enlightens, beatifies. ven so Genius, the copresent word, in- 
builds all forms as a fluent mythos of his mystic speech, moulding worlds 
anew by his plastic wit, prisoning invisible shapes in visible shows, and 
shaking Beauty and Majesty from the hollow of his hand; creation, crea- 


tures his rhetoric, art his nature ; a presence of the Godhead to the senses 
of mankind. 





There are certain divine Laws which have not yet been spiritually con- 
stituted, but which will when they are so, act as amiably in Spirituality as 
they do in celestiality. 
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MAN DECADENT. 


Havine a threefold nature, spiritual, immaterial, and material, to be man 
in fulness, our communication with outer things should be as complete as 
internally with soul and spirit. But neither are we, spiritually, at one with 
God, nor immaterially with souls, nor bodily in harmony with co-ordinated 
natures. Wholly separated from the eternal spirit we never are, nor are 
the links which bind us to created natures ever entirely sundered. Error 
and evil we are always committing, yet, spirit sustains us without a mo- 
ment’s abandonment, secretly and directly, as well as openly and through 
eternal agencies. 

With the first thought of sin commences our spiritual declination ; with 
the first act of sin we forfeit heaven. Weare always in danger, first from 
will, then from pride, then from lust. We would be Gods, and forget 
that we are men; or, clinging too closely to the creature, abandon good. 
ness. 

Our bodies should be formed perfect dwellings for the soul—media, 
through which it may perceive the splendors of creation and conspire with 
all existences to do homage to the Creator. ‘To this end it is necessary 
that every avenue of communication with them be left open. The soul 
dwells in the entire body. She goes forth at every pore to mect and min. 
gle with the infinite hosts that fill the courts of heaven. Every pore is 
an inlet, through which etherial spirits visit her in her own tabernacle. 
By the eye she sees the magnificent array of created being; by the ear 
she hears their choral voice, and by the tongug co-mingles her praise with 
theirs, but her universal organ is the body. It is not sight alone, nor hear- 
ing, nor taste, nor smell, by which the intense longings of the soul for 
beatific joy can be satisfied, but by a deeper sense than these, a sense, in- 
deed, of which these are part, namely, feeling. The whole of the won- 
drous mechanism must be animated. ‘Then, and not till then, will her 
sympathies be universalized and perfect. 

We lapse, we shed blood, and thus the harmony of our nature is de- 
stroyed. Enemies rise up against us where, before, were friends, and, 
having lost the defence of virtue, we shield ourselves with animal devices. 
We shiver before the breezes of Eden, loaded, as they are, with soft odors, 
and warm as the breath of God. Eden is for us no longer a dwelling 
place. Homed with the Father, we rest on this earth and have peace. 
Wanderers in spirit, our lives become as vagrant as our wills. We go 
out but to do evil. Our lusts strengthen as we alienate ourselves from 
God. The soul rushes to sensual delights. It enjoys, yet finds itself ac- 
cursed. Horrified at its defection it withdraws whence it had obtruded. 
Our stature isdiminished. Ournerves unknit. Our muscles relax. Our 
bones soften. ‘The whole frame is enfeebled. Then mortal fears pervade 
the soul. Death stands before her, sits down with her in her earthly tene- 
ment. He must be dislodged. Genial heat, fit atmosphere only for the 
soul, must fill the body. But blind are now the soul’s instincts, impotent 
for good all her activities. ‘The fur which enwraps our bodies, the cave 
or hut which shelters them, increases not mitigates the evil. The soul can 
no longer go out in majesty and have fellowship with the etherial spirits ; 
no longer can they visit her in concourse, and feast with her at the banquet 
of life. She has put herself in confinement, and peeps and listens through 
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her grating of eyes and ears. Vainly now do troops of sister spirits woo 
her back to heavenly life. Neither the cheerful light, the balmy air, nor 
the laughing odors can penetrate that strange vesture which depends from 
the shoulders, encircles the waist, and reaches even to the hands and feet 
of man. We feel all the cowardice of guilt, and in extremest fear and 
weakness cover up our heads and put a shade over our eyes, for we blink 
and look askance at the gushing light, and the sportive winds move our 
locks too rudely. ‘Thus death triumphs and remains an indweller with the 
soul of the body of man. 

Man now loves darkness and deformity. If the yellow light of day of. 
fends, so do the purple streams of night. The solar and the astral rays 
are alike too piercing for his guilt. He shuts himself in a house by day, 
and at night the stellar lights pass unseeing and unseen. He broods in 
darkness and delights in his own works, miserably and blunderingly imi- 
tating the Formative spirit. He must build a temple, forsooth, in which 
to worship, an altar on which to offer sacrifice, and appoint a priest to 
stand before the everlasting God. His soul has dwindled to a speck, and 
his conception of Deity to an infinite limitation. Beauty, before an ever- 
dwelling presence, flits in the void, now seen, now shaded by the darkness. 
Mortal fears have again seized on him. He will be deserted by his soul’s 
love. Phrensied, he has wrenched from its place in the firm earth the 
lucid stone, and ranging it in heaven-pointed columns has turned the mimic 
arch above. Now shapes of birds and beasts, of the sun and moon and 
stars adorn his temple, and his audacity has given a likeness to the God 
of the universe. ‘There he sits, Jehovah, the man-god, nor blushes the 
pale marble, nor the marble-worker at the impiety. Complacency suc- 
ceeds ; we have rescued an immortal spirit from death ; we have given it 
form, which, perish though it may, we can again renew; we have em- 
bodied the Beauty-spirit, it will now dwell with us for ever. Insensates! 
the spirit had fled ere the fingers which would have clutched it had closed 
their grasp. It is but the shadow of the Beauty that we have caught. 
Death has extended his dominion in the body, and gives to the soul, in ex- 
change for its immortality, spectres of things that were. 

The world of life recedes. Its real beauty has gone and its harmonies 
now begin tointermit. Faintly and yet more faint is the eternal symphony 
heard by the soul. Whilst man was a pure worshipper music came un- 
sought. It was with him at his awaking in the morn; it vibrated to all his 
steps through the day ; its softening strains prepared his couch at night, 
and made sleep a refreshing and a joy. Now discord haunts him. He 
awakes with a start from dreams of hell. Strife rings in his ears through 
the day, and long-drawn sighs are his vespers. How shall quiet be re- 
stored to ‘his moody soul, and the groanings of his accursed spirit be sti- 
fled? Loud rings his voice over hill and plain, and the echoes repeat it. 
He has found the secret of melody, and how to join melodious numbers. He 
will make music and harmonize creation. Henceforward he will be glad 
always. Sadness shall oppress him no more. He awakes to the breath- 
ings of the wind-harp, the pipe and reed gladden his noontide hours, and 
the soft lute soothes himto slumber. Visions of bliss again flit over man’s 
bewildered soul, and death fastens more firmly on his vitals. 

Dimly seen now is eternal truth. The life of our youth is fast fading. 
The realities are vanishing one by one. Our celestial memories, coeval 
with God, and bright in their ever-growing newness, are wearing out. We 
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feel ourselves descending into a black void, whence object and subject are 
alike excluded. We are sinking into that horror of horrors, nothingness. 
Cold tremors weigh down heavily the soul. Faster and faster she sinks 
into the dead abyss. Now, now an effort, or she will be lost. Darkness 
draws her down with unmatched force. The last glimpse of light is 
beaming, the feeble ray attenuates, and in a moment she will be with anni- 
hilation. Her resources are not exhausted. One device remains. She 
shall stamp her memories on brass, write her name on the slow-crumbling 
stone and voice creation. Itis done. ‘The secrets of eternity are embla- 
zoned in temples, and mimic utterances are breathed in the air. Now 
shall the soul’s memories not perish, nor her voice be unheard in the uni- 
versal harmony. Fool! will the life which thou lovest flow in a channel 
cut for it by the chisel or the stylus? Can its glory be beheld on the ta- 
blet or the scroll? Labor as thou wilt to give impress of reality to forms 
of sense, disgrace and confusion await thee. Already, ere the careless 
wind has blown the dust out of the chisellings, the spirit of thy dream is 
passing away. ‘The dogmas of thy priesthood are questioned, thy histo- 
ries are fabulous, thy poetry a chimera. Explain, retouch, refound as 
thou wilt, thy Babel shall never reach the empyrean. Shatter the founda- 
tions of the solid earth, disembowel it, wrench out its marble and granite, 
and brass aad iron, trench it deeply for thy rivers of ink ; spread out thy 
fields of wax and plains of papyrus—rTHE wWorD Is NOT Prometngean. It 
lives with God, whence thou, man, hast departed. It is heard first by the 
heart, which has been all but closed to its reception, and when uttered by 
the tongue, finds in man’s cabala offence and hindrance. 

Man has completed his decadence. He has reached the lowest point of 
his declination. He has filled the earth with evil. He has had dominion, 
and ruin meets our eyes wherever we direct them. Himself enslaved b 
lust, he has brought all earthly existences into bondage. The freedom of 
the divine order is subverted. Our power is weakness. Our knowledge 
blocks up the way to wisdom. The fulfilment of our desires is the greatest 
curse which can befal us. 

We must return to Deity. Let our action from this time forward be 
internal. The universal spirit calls us incessantly, to be reposed. We 
may be reintegrated with God. Our place is void inheaven. The Divine 
Orderer waits to receive us, that creation may be perfect. The universal 
harmony is disturbed by one note of discord. Let it cease, and the prime- 
val melodies will, again, waken in our hearts; beatific joy will be ours. 


Ss. B. 
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So far as there are any miracles to account for, it is quite clear that the 
divine Law has not yet become altogether constitutional. 


The Law, before it can constitutionally explain itself, must constitution. 
ally exist and co-exist with Spirit. 


A law, that has not yet caused itself into creating existence, is so far in- 
efficient. 


A law must become being, before Spirit in it can generate feeling, 
thought and action. 


A law that takes not creaturely existence remains unmanifested. 
VOL. I.—NOS. VII. & VIII. 23 
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THE SEXTON’S FRIGHT. 
BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


THESE quiet meadows, and this sloping bank 
With its green hem and hardy pines, whose leaves 
The sudden frosts and sudden autumn rains 
Cannot displace, have been the scenes of conflict. 
Housed in the yielding sand that makes the bank, 
The early settlers lodged their sturdy frames ; 
And on these meadows whence the brook o’erflows, 
They saw the Indian glide, his dusky hue 
Agreeing with the brown and withered grass. 
Their memory now endures to paint the scene ; 
And oft as I sit musing, they become 

Searcely less living than in days of old. 

Noble adventurers, godlike Puritans, 

Poets, indeed, who came, and saw, and braved 
The accumulated wilderness, and read 

The fatal policy of Indian guile! 

May we, your sons, thus conquer the wild foes 
Who aim their shafts at your sublime design. 

But not of you this simple story tells, 

Though in it may be seen those thrills of fear 
That beat within our cultivated homes. 


It was a winter’s day, the air came keen 

Across the meadows, sheeted in pure snow, 
New-fallen, that now as day wheeled downward, 
Had ceased to fall, and the clouds parting 


Mild showers of light spread o’er the groves and fields, 
And as the light grew brighter the wind failed, 

And with the calm came a most perfect frost, 

That sealed the very glances of the sun, 

No longer warm, to man, or beast, or field. 


The Sexton of our village was an old 

And weather-beaten artizan, whose life 

Led him to battle with the depths of cold ; 

Amid the woods he plied a vigorous arm, 

The tall trees crushed in thunder ’neath his stroke, 
And a hale cheer was spread upon his form. 
Death does not stand or falter at the cold, 

And our brave Sexton plied the pickaxe still, 
Whether the soft snow fell, or ’mid the rains. 
This day, this winter’s day, he made a grave 

For a young blossom which the frost had nipped ; 
And towards the sunset hour he took his way, 
Across the meadows wide, and o’er the brook, 
Beyond the bridge, and through the leafless arch 
Of willows that support the sunken road, 

To the sad house of death, bearing with him 
The frail, light tenement that bounds the corpse. 
The Sexton’s heart beat cheerly in his breast, 
For constant commerce with the grave had lined 
The coffin’s smooth inside with frugal wit ; 

He saw no terror in the mouldering fate 

Of that where late the ruddy current ran, 

In social sympathy, and generous mirth ; 

The ghastly bones,—the pale, remorseless hand 
That strikes those shuddering notes on human lyres, 
Yes! death himself, kept company with him. 
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It was no stolid want of sympathy, 

No cold forgetfulness of mortal woe, 

No curious hankering to purchase ease ; 

The Sexton had forgotten what death was, 

For death provided him with home and bread, 
And graves he dealt in, as some deal in farms. 
The Sexton manfully pursued the way ; 

He turned, when near the bridge, for such a flush 
Of crimson wandered o’er the snow, the fields 
So glowed as if with summer’s fire, his heart 
Bounded to meet that bright gold glance of day. 
Yet it felt wondrous cold, but ’twas so still,— 

As if the frost had fastened on itself. 

He reached the house of death,—a friend!y house, 
And sat in peace to see the wood-fire flash, 

His numb and stiffened fingers spread to meet 
The cheerful warmth, and then he spoke as one 
Who came from living worlds, for in that house 
There was a pensive figure in one seat. 

‘The Sexton did not see that figure sad ; 

But the pale mother with her tear-stained eyes 
Looked on, and drooped her head, the father too, 
He looked and saw that youth,—the cold, cold form 
Of wintry Death who sits by some sad hearts. 
The Sexton yet remained, his mood was strong, 
He loved to ease the burden of that woe, 

So wondrous in its dread, wide agony. 


When he stepped forth to take his homeward path, 
(’T was a short saunter to the village church,) 

A change was in the sky, a wild wind blew, 

The frost had tired of silence, and now played 

A merry battle-march with the light snow, 

That whirled across the road in dizzy sport, 
White wreathes for banners, and gay, sparkling sheets. 
The last ray faded in the sleeping west, 

Day had abandoned earth, and the weird night 
That asks from human eye no sympathy, 

Called up a thousand actors in its play. 

From the soft hills that hem the meadows in, 

The Sexton heard the music of the pines,— 

A sudden gush of sounds, as when a flock 

Of startled birds are beating through the air, 

And tossing off the snow from their quick wings,— 
Then pauses of deep silence, that his ear 
Accustomed to the sounds of cheerful day 

Could not contain, and first the inward voice,— 
“It is a bitter night, yet I have felt 

More cold without anxiety ; the snow 

Beats heavily o’er the unsheltered road ; 

Huge drifts to-morrow, and hard sledding here.” 
Then came a heavier blast than all before, 

And beat upon the cheerful Sexton’s front, 

As the broad, tossing billows breast the ship. 

He ploughed along the way; nor fence, nor shrub, 
And a dark curtain in the air; the stars 

Were flickering, as the distant light-boat moored 
Shifts to the pilot’s eye each breaking wave. 

His eye not eager sought the willow arch, 

A little further to the bridge he thought ; 

And pausing beat his stout arms on his breast, 
Then turned, and faced the wintry surge again ;— 
One step,—and then his feet sank down—the edge 
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It was of the deep brook that wandered on 
Through the wide meadows, sinuous in its course,— 
The Sexton’s feet slipped on the glassy surface, 

He was across—across that meadow brook. 


He sank upon the snow and breathed a prayer, 

His heart thrilled strongly with an icy fear ; 

His thoughts ran in dim shapes across his brain, 

A tumult of wild images of woe ; 

And one lank, warring figure,—wintry Death 
Stood on the bank, and said with gentle voice,— 
“Yes! yes! across the brook thy feet have come, 
The deep, black brook—’twas never known to freeze, 
It has upborne thee in its icy scale, 

Where but a feather’s weight had turned the beam ; 
Thou, not in battle, nor in sharp disease, 

But here within the peaceful village fields, 

Hast, by the veriest chance, as thou mayst think, 
Been guided, through such a sudden danger, 

As no fear conjured in thy cheerful mind. 

Yet by no chance, for this thy lesson is, 

To teach thee when the burial and the tomb 
Consign to rest the palsied shapes of life, 

How grand that hour must be, when the bright soul 
Led by my hand draws nigh to that deep stream, 
Across whose icy flow no mortal walks, 

In whose still, unvexed depths the works of mep, 
Still ever following, sink without return.” 


There was a laborer’s cottage not afar, 

Where now the toil was over, and they sat, 

The family around their crackling fire 

In merry mood, and heard the spinning wheel 
Hum like the swarming bees in summer-time, 
For all that wind’s loud bluster, and the cold 
That like a cunning thief crept round the hut.— 
A lamentable sound they sudden hear, 

A voice of wild despair, imploring aid. 

The laborer listens, and the cries renew, 

The voice comes from the meadow, and the dog 
The laborer calls, and muffling in his frock, 

He finds the Sexton near the brook sunk down, 
And stiffening in the cold and icy night. 


Next day they traced the Sexton’s steps, 

And found that but one narrow arch across 

‘That meadow-brook the spanning frost had thrown, 
As if in sport to prove its secret powers ; 

And there the Sexton crossed, that little arch, 

Left him alive to guide the funeral train 

That trom the friendly house came forth in woe. 

It taught this lesson, that in common hours 

There hides deep meaning, and a sudden fear ; 
Nor need we track the deserts of the pole 

To ‘scape from sight of death, and life’s dark night. 





AFFIRMATIONS. 


Divine Law creates Laws into beings, as well as essences and ele- 
ments. 

There are Love-Spirit-Spirits, Love-Germ-Germs, and L ove-Atom- 
Atoms ; or, Spirits, Souls and Bodies. 
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ZOAR. 


On a plain, on the eastern bank of the canal connecting Cleveland and 
Portsmouth, some fifty miles south of Akron summit, stands the homel 
tile-covered village of Zoar. On the west, the river shore is bold, and is 
covered with its native dress of white walnut, sugar maple, and locust, with 
a luxuriant undergrowth of spikenard, rich-weed, and wild-pea vine ; north 
and south are fine meadow grounds, and on the east, beautifully undulating 
uplands. Around the village are eight thousand acres of land, the pro- 
prietorship of which is vested in the villagers. ‘Through this tract, there 
are nearly five miles in length of the canal, with three locks of ten feet 
each, serving to show the fall in that distance of the brisk ‘Tuscarawas, on 
whose western bank, the canal for a part of its way is excavated and partly 
embanked. 

Did one desire an example of what moderate, but unremitting industry, 
by the efforts of a fetv hundred human beings, co-operating for common 
benefit through a period of twenty years, can effect, no place better calcu. 
lated for the purpose can be foundthan Zoar. In 1817 there was not, on 
the premises, one mark made by the hand of man. ‘The wild deer and 
turkey held peaceable possession of the forest, and the finny inhabitants of 
the ‘Tuscarawas knew not that in the human biped, they had an enemy. 
Such was the stategof things in 1817. In 1839, between three and four 
thousand acres of the forest had fallen before the sturdy woodman, a por- 
. tion of which has become verdant meadow ground, and the remainder bears 

evident marks of successful tillage. In place of the occasional red deer 
which were wont to glide among the trees, you may now see some three 
hundred cattle grazing in deep pastures, or as it may chance, standing be- 
fore the well filled crib, and in either case furnishing ample testimony to 
the abundant provision made for them; besides these, the hills are sprin- 
kled with merinoes, making thousands of white spots on the lively green. 
The noble horse, too, flourishes here in all the pride of subserviency to an 
animal which, if he is not more virtuous than his menial, has far outstriped 
him in the vices. Everything living has the appearance of stall-fed 
health, fulness and fatness. 

In piace of the native products of the soil, here grow at the present time 
the grain, grasses, and roots, which close observation has discovered to be 
adapted to the soil and climate. ‘The production of necessaries has not 
alone been attended to; such comforts and luxuries as family skill and in- 
dustry can procure, are here in close neighborhood, and if essential to 
their preservation, they are shielded from inclemencies by the green- 
house. The odors of the walnut, the peach, the orange, and the cinna- 
mon, commingle in the same atmosphere. The vine is not overlooked, 
but is used, rather to furnish the ornamented wicker-wrought fruit-basket, 
than the inebriating decanter. The capacious flower garden is rarely sur- 
passed in the taste of its variegated diagrams, or in the richness of the 
hues of their diversified borderings, where may be seen the prismatic co- 
lors, either in their separate state or in their thousand combinations. 

In lieu of the water-falls, the whisperings of the zephyrs, the sighings 
of the breeze, and the rushings of the wind, and the songs of the wood 
bird, you now hear the puffings of the furnace, the clatter of mills, and 
ether sounds of industry. 

23* 
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But whence all this change ? by whom was all this effected? ‘T’he days 
of miracle are known but in history, and yet here it would seem the scene 
had changed as by charm. Did the unaided arm of man prostrate the 
wilderness, and replace it with the mart, and the best of all that the arts 
of civilization have attained to ? and that in the brief term of twenty years ? 
Let us trace it. 

In the empire of Germany is a small king-governed dependency called 
Wirtemberg. No one of the despotisms of Europe is more despotic than 
this insignificant little “ Koenigreich.”” Its monarch is well nigh absolute 
in his authority, and he and his princes and priests ask little, and will take 
no less, of the people, but to work and obey. Even kingeraft and priest- 
craft cannot retain all minds in a state of torpid inactivity on all subjects. 
One in a thousand must see the sun rise, be it his sovereign’s pleasure, 
yea or nay; he cannot see the truth and fitness of natural phenomena 
contrary to a life-time of observation, though a monarch should command 
it, nor can he acknowledge any criterion of moral truth which contradicts 
his own perceptions, although it should promote the monarch’s enjoyments. 
Thus it was in Wirtemberg. One reflecting subject, observing that there 
were elements in each man, which, by their natural operation on each 
other, under determined laws, must, in due time, bring his earthly exist- 
ence to a close, arrived at the conclusion that, in his case, at least, the 
time had come when the sword must be beaten into a ploughshare: and he 
acted in conformity, and refused to bear arms. Another, unable to rea- 
son himself into the opinion of superiority irrespective of merit, and in- 
sensible of an increased feeling of respect when his head was bared, re- 
fused to doff his hat to the nobility. A third, ignorant of the channel of 
communication through which the teacher of dogmas became enlightened 
in his peculiar lore, and observing too, that works were not always the evi- 
dence, inasmuch as they were not always the accompaniments of faith, de- 
clined evincing his implicit reverence for the Pope’s vicar, either by his 
contributions at the altar, or by presenting his body, a living sacrifice at 
the celebration of the holy mysteries. Others there were, whose minds 
took an independent course, and who like the preceding, had the moral 
courage to act out their own ethics. They shared a common fate, which 
was confinement in the Wirtemberg bastile. ‘The German is not ani- 
mated, obtrusive. It is problematical whether in his composition there be 
not a deficiency of the elements, essential to social happiness in its refine- 
ment. The tender emotions, which produce the exquisite in social life, 
cannot at most be in excess. If this be true, it may account for the 
fact that numbers of these persons had been inmates of the same prison for 
years, without any intimation of each other’s peculiarities. At first sight 
their conscientious scruples were not recognized as having a common ori- 
gin. In process of time they yielded common assent to their identity. It 
is not marvellous that this discovery should produce mutual sympathy, and 
form the basis of attachment in the case of the persecuted. On a closer 
comparison of their opinions and feelings, they agreed that in essentials 
they harmonized. About this time, some of the writings of Barclay and 
Penn, which had been translated into German, fell into their hands ; these 
contained mysticisms so similar to those of Jacob Behman, which had al- 
ready obtained their approbation, that they almost gave them their unquali- 
fied sanction. Application was now made to the constituted authority, to 
empower such of their number as had landed possessions, to dispose of 
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them, and for a permit to settle together in such district of the kingdom as 
could be obtained for their accommodation. To this prayer, they.received 
for answer, that they must evacuate without delay, or their property would 
be confiscated. In this dilemma, it occurred to them to send a delegation 
to England, to ascertain whether they could not procure the aid, or pro- 
tection of the adherents of Barclay and Penn. ‘The mission was success- 
ful beyond their anticipation. ‘The Friends in London took especial in- 
terest in the case. They chartered a vessel owned by members of the 
society, commanded by a member of the sect, and in a few weeks these 
“ testimony-bearing ’’ Wirtembergers were on the Atlantic, with sails 
trimmed, and rudder plying, to bear them to the port of Philadelphia. In 
the mean time, the Friends of London, ‘“‘ whose hearts the Lord” or some- 
thing else “had opened,” opened their purse-mouths just wide enough 
to let out three hundred pounds sterling, which was forwarded by a 
Philadelphia bound ship, which in due time arrived, with the donation and 
instructions to the Philadelphia Friends, to make disposal of it for the ben- 
efit of the emigrants. And ere they arrived, the Friends in Philadelphia 
and New York had collected and added a handsome sum. This prepara- 
tion was not uncalled for. An epidemic was raging among the emigrants 
on board the ship, from the consequences of which the survivors did not 
recover for several months. ‘The kind attentions bestowed upon the in- 
valids, and the judicious arrangements for arresting the progress of the 
disease, and in every way improving the condition of the new comers, 
must reflect credit on them, whenever and wherever the story of it is de- 
tailed. Nor was the gratitude of the benefitted less praiseworthy. So 
thorough was their confidence, so binding their attachment to their bene- 
factors, that they rejected all proffered assistance, if it came not through 
members of this sect. , 

The foreigners, restored to physical health—there were but two unfin- 
ished items of duty on the part of those who had voluntarily assumed the 
charge of providing for them, viz., a worldly settlement, and a spiritual 
establishment. The first could be advantageously effected by a few large 
landholders, who proposed to lay off a tract of unimproved land into lots 
of one hundred acres each, and make a gratuitous title in fee simple for 
the alternate lots ; that is, the Germans were to take a lot, and leave one 
unoccupied until the whole number was accommodated. ‘The other was 
to be attained by completing their conviction of the correctness of the re- 
ligious principles of the Friends. This was to be done by a habit of regu. 
lar attendance on meetings, some slight change of costume, and still more 
slight, of phraseology. ‘The first was a sine qua non. ‘The Germans were 
not sufficiently spiritual to comprehend the arguments in favor of the ne- 
cessity of just so much formality of devotion as their benefactors urged 
upon them. This brought to light the necessity of more zeal and earnest- 
ness for the completion of a work which had promised to stand conspicu- 
ous on the page of revival history. ‘This earnestness produced reaction, 
and the half made converts gave symptoms of not ‘staying put,” even 
where they were. Some of them began to suspect sectarian dictation did 
not differ so much as did the garbs of the dictators. They became restive, 
and their mulishness, in their character of separatists, widened the space 
between them and their patrons, until confidence and patience on the part 
of both were exhausted. With this spiritual distrust, the Wirtembergers 
declined settling on the proposed lands. It is presumable, the sluggish nod- 
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dles were ignorant of the game of checkers. A landed countryman of 
theirs offered them upwards of five thousand acres of land on terms with 
which they believed they could comply, and purchasing teams for their 
transportation, they bade adieu to those who once evinced so much interes} 
in their well being, without regrets on the part of either ; and late in the 
autumn of 1817, found themselves in the unbroken forest of that scene, a 
present outline of which has already been sketched. The cost of the outfit 
and the expenses of the journey had drained their treasury ; and we find 
them in this wild forest scene, without the habits, and without a knowledge 
of the arts which are indispensable in such a situation. What did it re. 
quire to surmount the difficulties with which they were environed ? In the 
first place, a high degree of fortitude under inevitable privation and posi. 
tive suffering, and docility in learning from those around them, the best 
mode of protecting themselves from inclemencies, as well as the approved 
manner of preparing their lands for the reception of the produce which 
was to sustain them. ‘This they did by entering the employment of agri- 
culturists, at some distance, by which they obtained not only present sus. 
tenance, but practical skill in backwoods husbandry. Industrious they 
were by habit; in addition to which, untiring perseverance, invincible 


resolution, to which despondency was a stranger, put them to work and . 


kept them at it; never doubting that their continued, united efforts, would 
eventually not only liquidate the debt for their real estate, but enable them 
to live on it in independence and comfort. ‘This was the whole secret. 
And but few seasons rolled by before they had paid the stipulated sum for 
their lands, and were surrounded by temporal comforts a hundred per cent 
more in quality and quantity, than, in their destitution, they would have 
contracted should bound their desires. 

It remains but to say something of their plan of pperations, such as their 
government, and their system of economy, from that period up to the pre. 
sent time. ‘Though conscientious, as may be seen by the foregoing, they 
were ignorant. It is questionable if there were three men of intelligence 
among them; certainly not one who had pretensions to science or litera. 
ture. One man there was in the little colony, whose intellect was of no 
ordinary cast. If it was not profound, it was strong. It could discern, 
and it could determine, and though docile in learning, it was decisive in 
execution ; it was altogether practical ; it would have been a commanding 
mind anywhere ; it would have given a tone to any circle. Joseph Bei- 
miller, possesses at this hour more practical wisdom than thousands who 
occupy and have occupied large space in the world’s eye; and yet he is 
little known, except as “ King of the Zoarites,’’ beyond their own little 
community. To him, as principal projector, in the early part of their his- 
tory, may be traced their prosperity. ‘Take one instance in evidence of 
the practical character of his mind: the suggestion, that having many difli- 
culties to contend with in their infant colony, it would be prudent to avoid 
an increase of them, by introducing young beings, incapable of making 

rovision forthemselves. It was sexual abstinence that he recommended. 
‘This would be a poor story without the sequel, which is, that some years, 
(say seven,) subsequently, he made another communication on the same 
subject, the purport of which was, that he always thought the conjugal the 
natural and befitting state; and that now that they could make that com- 
fortable provision for offspring which was the duty of parents to make, 
without oppressing themselves, he would advise them to return to their 
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former habits. The chasm in their population tells how well they appre- 
ciated both suggestions. 

When they had in some degree surmounted their difficulties, Beimiller, 
who with several others held the Jand in trust, advised that they should par- 
cel it out equally, each one improving his own, to suit his own taste, and 
with the view of realizing any special prospects he had before him, not 
incompatible with the social relation in which he stood to the others. 

This was his only recommendation, regarding their weightier matters, 
in which they could see no wisdom. They were satisfied of his sincerity, 
but they did not participate in his doubts whether they had intelligence 
and virtue sufficient for successful co-operation. A community of interests 
was shortly commenced. Only a few of the more independent spirits 
were associated at first; but the rest, seeing it work well, dropped in, one 
after another, until in 1832, Beimiller, the only one who had stood sepa- 
rate for several years, became also a member. 

There is no individual property in possession, or in prospect at Zoar. It 
is, to all intents and purposes, a community of equal interests. ‘There is 
not a chicken on the premises, in which each man, woman, and child, has 
not common ownership. ‘The same by everything on their entire eight 
thousand acres; and so with the acres themselves. 

In government, it is a pure democracy. No one can give a single com- 
mand, unless he is authorized by the community. ‘They have no post of 
profit, of course, nor any of honor, except that which is voluntarily award- 
ed, or rather, which cannot be withheld from the person who fulfils the du- 
ties of the station assigned him, whatever that station may be. ‘They hold 
viva voce elections semi-annually or oftener, at which they choose some 
number of their members, (say six) to have superintendance of different 
departments ; and every evening, after the labors of the day are over, the 
superintendants meet in their hall or church, and respectfully report the 
doings of the day, and propose plans for the operations of to-morrow. 
Every member is privileged to be present at these deliberations, and to 
participate in them; but whatever is agreed upon at the close of the ses- 
sion, must be executed the ensuing day. He who is in office, does not 
deem it honorable distinction tc be in command, nor is he humbled when 
required to obey. Most of the members have been in both situations. 
The short term of office is a reasonable guaranty against the tendency, 
which usually accompanies the possession of power. Perhaps we might 
say, theirs is a government of unscientific, illiterate public opinion, in some 
degree guided and systematized by a few, of more than an average energy 
of character. 

Their labor is regular and continued, but not excessive ; their economy 
is frugal, not stinted; their tables are plainly, but abundantly supplied ; 
their clothing neat, and prepared evidently with an eye to comfort, to utili- 
ty rather than show. 

The division of labor, and the facilities for performing it at this estab. 
lishment, enable them to execute a large per centage more to the hand, 
with the same exertions, than is effected in general society. Their pa- 
tient industry and systematized economy have procured for them more 
wealth, than has been accumulated by the same number of citizens any- 
where else in the state, within an equal period of time. Speculators are 
not taken into the estimate, as they never should be, when we are think- 
ing of wealth of which the possessor needs not to feel ashamed. Their 
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wealth is their own creation, a practical concern, the result of matured ex. 
perience, carried into effect by Dutchmen, who cannot understand where 
wealth originates except in creation, and who are neither afraid nor 
ashamed to labor. 

With regard to religion, the Zoarites call themselves separatists. They 
have no creed, no badge, or test of religious fellowship. They meet weekly 
in their hall or church, to perform on musical instruments as accom. 
paniments to their vocal music. This exercise is rather devotional in 
its character. Beimiller lectures on temperance in all things, forbear. 
ance, charity ; in short, he discourses on the moral duties which are ob. 
ligatory everywhere, and especially in their community. 

Their children are placed, in a building erected for the purpose, under 
the care of matrons, who have them constantly in charge until they are old 
enough to enter school, where they remain until they are strong enough 
to perform labor somewhere. At this period their scholastic education is 
completed. Were we sure that expansion of mind is incompatible with 
mutual co-operation, better let them hug their ignorance, as their only 
protection, unless a necessary concomitant be avarice. The love of mo-. 
ney, or the absence of intelligence may cause Zoar to be forgotten. 

The people of Zoar subscribed largely to the stock of the Erie and 
Ohio canal, and they knew what they were about when they did so ; for 
they contracted for its construction through their lands, and thus became 
large stockholders without any expenditure of cash. Perhaps no eight 
thousand acres of land between the connected points, are so enhanced in 
value by the public improvement, as those owned by the Zoarites. They 
would have been gainers had they received no remuneration for their la. 
bor, from the increased facilities for transportation, and the superior mar- 
ket which it brings to their doors. 

When applied to in relation to the stock of the Sandy and Beaver canal, 
to connect Bolivar and Beaver, they were not in haste. ‘The commission. 
ers had to wait a month for an answer, which contained a discreet condi - 
tion. If the old canal were tapped off their premises they would take some 
stock ; if at their village, they would bear with a heavy hand. In the ab. 
sence of scientific or literary skill, they presume to form judgments of 
their own, and one must be watchful, to find them napping when their in- 
terests are at stake. 





NINA. 


We have seen no Review of Nina;“and were, by the disparaging re- 
marks of friends and acquaintances, prepared for disappointment. ‘“ It had 
many defects ; was unsatisfactory ; left a sad and painful impression on 
the mind.”” These remarks added surprise to the pleasure, which we re- 
ceived from the beauty of the work, and gave us an irresistible desire to 
pay our tribute of gratitude to the genius who has added another beautiful 
form to the group in the mind’s gallery. 

Of Miss Bremer, as an authoress, enough has been said; there are few 
dissenting voices in the chorus which sings her praise, and we believe most 
agree in thinking that the especial charm of her books lies in their spirit- 


uality. Her powers of observation are most acute and rapid; she de- 


tects, at a glance, the follies and oddities of the “ great world,” and gives 
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them to us with the most good humored and graceful satire ; but her home 
js in the soul, there, in the still chamber, to watch and describe the strug- 
gle of purity against temptation, energy against indolence, aspiration 
against despondency. And it is because her powers of observation and 
reflection are so nicely balanced, that the union of the Ideal and the Ac. 
tual, in her writings, never strikes us as a jumble. She describes her own 
style, in a most naive manner, at the end of one of her chapters, where, 
after a most thrilling scene, she says, ‘“‘ And the rest of the company ate 
strawberries and milk, but what do we care for that now?” She cannot 
help seeing these things, but, when possessed with a lofty thought, they 
make no impression upon her. 

“ Nina” seems to us to possess an original beauty, somewhat different 
in kind from any of her other works. It ranks, in our mind, with “ Un. 
dine,” ‘ Picciola,”’ and a few such productions, which, from their combi- 
nation of great moral truths with a rich and beautiful fancy, will ever re- 
main the darlings of literature. ‘The opening: of the story is merry and 
genial. We receive again with pleasure Miss Greta; indeed, when we 
met her in the ‘ President’s Daughters,” she was no stranger; for we 
have known a ‘“ Miss Greta’’ in real life, and her merry laugh and kind- 
hearted bluntness seemed to us as natural as the voice of an old friend ; 
only our real Miss Greta has not had so pleasant a time in this world; 
would there might be a Baron H. and an earthly “ Paradise”’ yet in store 
for her! We will venture to say that many an unfortunate Clara would 
be cherished at her cordial fireside, and perhaps some brokenhearted Nina 
be warmed upon her kind bosom. Of this Baron H., too, we must say 
that there is something Shakspearian in the effect he produces upon us. 
Do we not spend ourselves with laughter, as we see him, striding colos- 
sally over the brook in quest of Clara’s bonnet, or sleeping in the grass, 
after the exhausting Mazurka? Even his love-making seems almost a 
piece of fun. But when we discover his delicately conceaied benevolence 
to the unfortunate niece, we are nearly disposed to shed tears of pleasure 
at his goodness, and from that time conceive a serious respect for him. 
Clara is a noble character, and worthy of all imitation in her self-depen- 
dence and clear vision; we feel that the softer and lighter parts of her 
nature need rather more development, and are sure that they will have it 
inthe pleasant home of the Baroness. 

But these are but the back-ground of the piece—the group around the 
Madonna. A melody fills the air, vague, dreamy, sad, longing, like one of 
Beethoven’s waltzes. What is it, what will it be? ‘The clouds part 
around the crescent moon, and we see “ Nina.” Her first appearance, in 
the brilliant circle of the Countess Natalie, presents a spectacle undoubt- 
edly sometimes seen in real life, of a celestial nature, surrounded b 
earthly influences. At first, she is a statue, a goddess, a Galatea, who 
floats over the rippling wave, scarcely conscious of the homage of mor- 
tals; but this does not last ; the exhalations of earth rise round this ethe- 
rial being, and were it not for a stern friendly hand, the unstayed flower 
might have fallen prostrate. But the pure, bracing air, which is to 
strengthen her—the sun, which is to open this flower, has not arisen. 
Edla, who is too stern a disciplinarian even to “ kiss the rose,” can never 
create that atmosphere of iove and happiness, in which alone Nina can 
truly live ; still less Count Ludwig. 


But the inspiring breath comes—the glorious gifts which love reveals 
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for her, are ready, and she receives them, not like Undine with tears and 
forebodings, but with smiles of peace. With tranquil womanly delight, 
she winds the myrtle wreath around her brow, unconscious for a time, 
that with it is entwined the crown of martyrdom. We feel sure that this 
happiness will not last, but see also, how this one glimpse of the blue hea. 
ven was necessary for her salvation, to remove forever the dark clouds of 
fear and faithlessness which hovered round her life. ‘The wild, mystical 
scenery of the north seems to cast an unearthly and poetical light around 
the love scenes between Hervey and Nina. Particularly beautiful is the 
one, where Nina wanders out alone to her “ Rest.” It certainly much 
resembles a similar scene in Paul and Virginia, and of this, Miss Bremer 
could hardly have been unaware ; but must there not always be a simi. 
larity in certain beautiful things—the rosebud—the sunset—and the holy 
heart of love 2? The conclusion of the scene upon the seashore, is also 
most graphically portrayed; we hear distinctly the silvery voice ring out 
beneath the stars, and as the dark sea-born mist floats up, we feel the chil! 
of her fate at our hearts. The vow, which Nina exacts from her lover, 
not to call her “ his,”’ till Edla returns, is perfectly characteristic of the 
purity of her intentions and her reverence for Edla ; but we see, as clearly 
as Edward does, the “‘ pang which she prepares for him.”” Noble, how. 
ever, is the strengthening influence which has been going on in Nina’s 
character. ‘The childlike, visionary being, who trembled at the sea and 
stars, opposes, unterrified, the wild storm in her lover’s bosom ; and when 
he, filled with frantic forebodings, would break his vow by demanding one 
from her, her simple expression of unbounded faith, weaves the most indis- 
soluble chain fora soul like his. Nina has learnt to be hopeful, too, and 
Hervey’s forebodings have not yet reached her heart. She spends the day 
after his departure at the parsonage, the peaceful, affectionate home, such 
a home as she will one day have ; and in the evening wanders back to tlic 
castle, with Maria by her side, happy, singing, and crowned with the blue 
Forget-me-nots. Beautiful creature! ‘The hyperborean summer is fit 
emblem of thy felicity, as radiant andas short! Even as thou bendest over 
the brook, rejoicing in thy loveliness, the Lydian measure draws to iis 
close; the flat seventh, the minor chord approaches; Edla’s arms are 
round thee—and Count Ludwig is not far off. 

We have a few words to say about this same sister Edla. She has been 
educated through two books, and it seems to us that Miss Bremer is in- 
clined to hold her up asa model. Still we cannot sympathize with Profes. 
sor A. in his admiration of her, and feel perfectly willing that he should 
either burn or lose the little work on the “ Intellectual Education of Fe- 
males.” For what must that education be for any human being, which 
Jeaves the heart out of the question? ‘True, it is some excuse for Edla, 
that the element of love was almost left out in her own education ; but, 
when we are called upon to admire her triumphant and peaceful death, 
with the martyred Nina standing by her side, our sympathies fail ; and we 
feel, that in that other world, she may learn some primeval truths from 
that pale, suffering sister. Nevertheless, peace be with Edla! Nina loved 
her well, and we would not be less mild and forgiving than she was. 

The indifferent, and the very sensitive, who begrudge their tears, com- 
plain that this story might just as well have ended happily. Edward Her- 
vey returns, with the means of justification in his hand; Count Ludwig 1s 
not without generosity ; even Nina’s bow to Edla might be set aside by 
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some of the usual juggleries of novel-writers. It is true, that this change 
in the denouement might have taken place, but it seems to us that, in 
allowing Nina to drain the cup of earthly happiness, there would have been 
a violation of moral and spiritual coasistency, more important than that of 
any natural probabilities. A young friend once said earnestly, ‘‘ Why is 
it, that those persons whom I admire the most in the world, can only bear 
life? ‘Their religion makes them cheerful, benevolent, and at peace with 
themselves ; but I believe that they would often willingly lay down the 
burden of life.” We felt that she had uttered a truthful fact. Ever since 
the Son of God lived and died upon the earth, it is evident that the 
most etherial natures have gone through the most fiery trials. Perhaps 
one reason for this is, that, at the death-bed of the most precious, there 
may be smiles as well as tears ; and the thought of their happy existence 
may glorify our lives, at the very moment when we are most impoverish- 
ed. We would not be suspected of any want of faith in the great truth, 
that the highest life tends as naturally towards cheerfulness, as a flower to 
the sun. Nothing can be more different than the self-torture of a Byron, 
and the sufferings of a soul whose will is in unison with the will of God ; 
in the latter, there is a majestic peace. And it is so with Nina; when 
she once reads clearly the mystery of her life, she no longer trembles at 
it. ‘To us, the close of the book appears, not heart-rending, but tranquil- 
izing and solemn. We stand by Nina’s coffin, and feel that it could not 
have been otherwise ; not weeping, like Count Ludwig, over the flower 
which has withered in his stern hand, but smiling peacefully, and thinking, 
“ Now thy rest is won.” L. 





SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 
SOCIAL REFORM CONVENTION AT BOSTON. 


I. PERSONS PRESENT, THEIR NUMBERS AND MOTIVES. 


This convention marked an era in the history of New England. It 
was the commencement of a public movement upon the subject of Social 
Reform, which will flow on wider, deeper, stronger, until it has proved in 
deeds the practicability of societies organized, from their central princi- 
ple of faith to the minutest detail of industry and pleasure, according to 
the Orper or Love. ‘This movement has been long gathering. A hun- 
dred rills and rivers of humanity have fed it. 

1. The Christian Spirit of the Sons of the Pilgrims, wearied by polemics, 
earnest for fuller actualization of brotherhood in the business and labors 
of daily affairs, strengthened by endless efforts of benevolence, and yet 
disheartened at the small results of public and private charities, looks with 
longing to plans which seek to substitute radical justice in production, 
distribution, and use, for superficial alleviation of wrongs. The Christian 
Conscience of our people sees that Society itself causes the very crimes 
which it punishes, the very wants which it taxes itself so insufficiently to 
supply. The holding pews in a meeting-house, assembling a few times in 
the week for devotion, and supporting a teacher and pastor, is felt to be 
a kind of association too utterly inadequate, to deserve the name of church- 
fellowship. The religious sentiment, concentrating upon the practical ap. 
VOL. I.—NOS. VII. & VIII. 24 
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plication of its professed principles, confesses that the structure of our 
religious societies is altogether too weak a bond to unite those, whom the 
necessities and temptations of the world drive into selfish collision. By 
contrast with the law of love announced from our pulpits,—our actual 
divisions into castes, separated by accidental circumstances,—our daily 
cheatings, lyings, overreachings, abuses of power and opportunity,—our 
competitions and rivalries, are admitted to be intolerable hypocrisies. Hos. 
pitals, almshouses, prisons, are loud comments upon the universal selfish. 
ness of our existing social relations. Strange obliquity! when we point 
to the very institutions, which are the horrible evidences of our accustomed 
inhumanity in the week day work of life, as monuments of the brotherly 
kindness, preached about and prayed for on days of rest. Either let us 
unblushingly assert that Love is a visionary abstraction, sentimental non- 
sense, fit for poets to dream of, but unworthy the thought of practical men, 
or else let us prove that in fact it can govern every occupation, and our 
whole intercourse. So says the Christian Heart of Society to-day. 

2. The various partial Reforms, which agitate our cities and towns, 
which send armies of lecturers, and scatter snow storms of papers and 
tracts over the land, which animate conversation around every private 
fireside and in every bar-room, steamboat, rail-car, all naturally and ne. 
cessarily tend to central Social Reorganization. The Abolitionist finds, 
that his universal principles of Freedom and Human Rights apply to the 
serfdom of wages as well as to that of chains, to the oppressions of White 
and Black alike; and sees that nothing but an elevation of Labor to its 
true dignity every where, and an honoring of all men according to their 
genuine worth, can complete the work of redemption which he longs for. 
The NNon-Resistant finds, that the wars which desolate the fruitful earth, 
waste national resources, engulf human energies, and make death a less 
evil than the hell of brutal passions thus set loose, are the final re- 
sult of the petty wars of competition, which make each man in his own 
sphere an Ishmael; and sees, that legalized murders and penitentiaries, 
and the government of force can be put away, only by giving every human 
being the free development and exercise of his best powers in right and useful 
directions. ‘The Temperance advocate finds the explanation of his breth- 
ren’s excesses in the depressing influences of their monotonous employ- 
ments, in their wretched homes, anxieties, coarse associations ; and sees, 
that to cure society of the madness of intemperance, we must discover 
and use some healthful and pure stimulants, refining recreations, wider 
culture, steadier occupation, larger spheres of action and thought, nobler 
interests, above all freer access to the most elevating society. ‘The Moral 
Reformer finds in the dependance of women, the meagre pittance paid 
for their services, the frivolity resulting from superficial education, 
the extravagant demands of fashion, the worldly selfishness of many, if 
not most marriages, the limited avenues opened for female energies, and 
the general tone of insincere flattery, an explanation of the hideous mael- 
strom of licentiousness ; and sees, that nothing but the securing for Wo- 
man an equally free career with Man will enable her to reclaim the com- 
manding power, which husbands, sons, brothers, fathers need to have for- 
ever poured upon them, to purify and soften their characters. It is seen, 
too, that the concealments which are possible in society, as now construct- 
ed, favor the outrages which pollute it ; and that all need to live in the full 
light of a common conscience, of a common sense. The Physiologist 
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finds, that excessive weariness, deforming labors, ill regulated hours, bad 
air, adulterated food, want of abundance of water, wretchedly construct- 
ed houses, crowded dwellings, breed such a general miasm of disease and 
lassitude, that not one in a thousand reaches symmetric manhood; and 
sees, that rotation of occupations, country air, leisure and recreation, 
wholesome and well prepared viands, liberal baths, manly games, are in- 
dispensable means to cure the state of half-sickness, which unmans the 
moral and mental energies of so many, and spreads such a sorry dullness 
over cheerful spirits. And so we might go round the circle of the noble 
Reforms, which have stirred for years past with ever-increasing power 
the public mind, and show how each and all demand for their fulfilment, 
associations of men and women, resolute to do perfect justice to human na- 
ture, by perfect obedience to the Creator’s laws. 

3. The Political changes of the country tend to the same result of the 
peaceful establishment of juster relations in all details of social existence. 
It is seen, that the great parties which divide the country are but the ag- 
gregate of the little parties which divide every town, and that these again 
are but the concentrated expression of strifes which embitter the every 
day transactions of all kinds of business. Unjust division of toils, un- 
equal distribution of profits, isolation and opposition of interests, is the radi- 
cal difficulty, which the whole nation recognises. ‘The Capitalist knows, 
that every day the tenure of his possessions becomes more insecure, his 
investments less certain, from the restless experiments of those who, 
confident that they are not duly recompensed for their weary drudgery, 
resort to any new expedient, any new shift; and either from fear, if he is 
selfish, or from humanity, if he is generous, inquires for some mode by 
which he may aid to enrich a larger multitude without impoverishing his 
own family. On the other hand, the Working Man, longing under the 
stimulus of our free institutions for social elevation, wishing thorough edu- 
cation and refinement for himself and children, sick of the petty frauds 
which cheat him at every side out of his hard earnings, in unkind rela- 
tions with his employer, in unnatural competition with his fellow-laborer, 
feels that the rust of jealousy is eating into the golden links of his affec- 
tions ; and either learns to hate the prosperous, while conscious of his 
dependence upon them, and seeing, too, that the abasement of the wealthy 
classes would only make the poor poorer; or more brave and hopeful lis- 
tens to every schemer, who proposes some new plan for obtaining “ equal 
chances to equal capacities, and equal rewards to equal works.” The 
endless succession and variety of the bankruptcies, also, which swallow 
up the distributing classes,—the merchants and traders, wholesale and re- 
retail—point to radical errors in our commercial system, and stimulate 
Producers and Consumers to demand some mode by which they may be 
brought into close contact, without this prodigal drain of the means of 
both to feed these uselessly numerous hosts of go-betweens. And the 
Commercial body itself confesses what a dreadful waste of energy, talent, 
character, and alas! too often of conscience, there is, in this rush of hun- 
gry traffickers, hasting to sieze on riches as the stepping-stone to respecta- 
bility. Our national mania for wealth, making haggard so many cheeks, 
wrinkling so many brows, bending with premature cares so many manly 
forms, and converting life into a mint, where the clink of stamped coin 
drowns human speech, impels all who respect themselves and their bro- 
thers, to ask for some less costly mode of gaining those outward goods, 
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which, when obtained, are but the foundation whereon to rear homes of 
affection and beauty, temples of Jove and wisdom ; some more certain 
mode of procuring for the many the advantages, which now with all this 
merciless expenditure of power are insecurely possessed only by the few. 
And finally, the increasing spirit of liberty, the deepening respect for 
man, the conviction of the inevitable necessity of greater equalization of 
all conditions, gives resistless foree to this demand for a union of all di- 
vided interests. In some manner civilized states must substituie co-part- 
nerships for wages, and effect a division of gains graduated in proportion 
to the amount of energy or means expended, and the amount of profit 
realized. Bank or No Bank, Tariff or No Tariff, we must all co-operate 
to return to industry, in fairer ratio, the reward, which industry fairly earns. 
The Organization of Industry is manifestly the political problem now 
forced upon all by ProvipEncg, and the end must be some form of Asso- 
ciations. 

When even thus hasti'y we cast our eye over these many movements of 
reform, now mingling their floods in one grand river, may we not, must 
we not, find courage, hope and calmness in the thought, that it is Divine 
Will, not man’s caprice which has brought this people to their present de. 
sire for Socran RgorGanization. ‘The Love and Justice, which God has 
inspired, make in these varied modes the demand for communities based 
upon principles of true social order, where the energies of each shall be 
exerted for the good of all, and the well being of all shall react upon each 
individual, as in a living body the several members work together, suffer 
and rejoice together. ‘This hope of peace and kindness, in all our rela- 
tions of industry, education, enjoyment, intercourse, worship, so strong as 
it is in many hearts, so universal in its aim, is the prophetic spirit of the 
age. It was witha solemn conviction that they were acting under heavenly 
leading, that many went up to this Convention ; and witha glad anticipation 
that they saw in each other’s smiles the reflected light of dawn. The day 
after Christmas seemed bright with good omens. Many were there from 
a distance, and a most varied multitude from the immediate neighborhood 
and from the city. Come-outers of all shades of ultraism were side by 
side with Conservatives of most various degrees of consistency ; mechan- 
ics and ministers, farmers and brokers, scholars and merchants, men and 
women of most dissimilar walks of life, listening and speaking together of 
what they felt was a common duty and a common want, for themselves 
and for all. The number of attendants and their interest increased to the 
end, as was manifested by the continuance of the meetings from Wednes- 
day, December 27th, when the Convention had expected to adjourn, through 
Thursday and Friday. The Convention was organized by the choice of 
William Bassett, of Lynn, as President; of Adin Ballou, of Hopedale, 
G. W. Benson, of Northampton, George Ripley, of Brook Farm, and James 
N. Buffum, of Lynn, as Vice-Presidents ; and of Eliza J. Kenny, of Salem, 
and Charles A. Dana, of Brook Farm, as Secretaries. 


Il. ASSOCIATIONS REPRESENTED.—OBJECTIONS.——-ANSWERS. 


The Associations of Northampton, Hopedale and Brook Farm, were 
each well represented ; and it was delightful to meet and converse with 
these men, who have been faithful, through good and ill report, and the 
difficulties incident to new undertakings, to their sublime faith in the pos- 
sibility of perfect justice and love. The audiences spontaneously felt that 
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their words were loaded with experience, and listened therefore with con- 
fiding respect. And these words were full of encouragement. Admitting 
frankly, that they have been called to hard work, and to privations, made 
necessary chiefly by the insufficient capital invested in their enterprises, 
they still unanimously declared their satisfaction and increasing interest 
in the movement. As one of them said, “ we feel homesick when we go 
out among the business of the world.” They think that they have realized 
several important results. ‘They find, that the influence of close union 
with varieties of mind and character is healthful. A man immediately 
sees that he is known, and fairly guaged; and hence a truthful simplicity 
that drops disguises, and makes the home life and public life one. And 
yet this general criticism induces tolerance ; not only because each feels 
that his own faults are visible as well as his brothers, but still more, be- 
cause each finds in his neighbor some trait or disposition which makes a 
complement to his own. A single family has prejudices, inherited notions 
and maxims, partial estimates, whimsical standards of action, a mono. 
tony of conscience ; in the degree in which the circle enlarges, the judg- 
ment that governs it is better balanced, and becomes at once more saga- 
cious and more liberal. Thus many families united exert upon each of 
their individual members a more generous, expanding, awakening power, 
than any isolated household could. 

Neither does the practical experiment thus far show, what so many have 
dreaded, a tendency to the loosening of family ties. On the contrary, 
some, at least, of these Associationists think, that husbands and wives be- 
come more relying, more courteous, less arbitrary and selfish, that they 
learn to set a more watchful guard upon the weaknesses of temper, which 
so often encroach little by little, to overgrow the Edens of first love with 
the briars of discontent, and thus keep alive, rather than lose the romance 
of affection. And in regard to children, as the Association takes some- 
what the attitude of critic of their faults, the Parent becomes rather the 
confidant, and trustful fosterer of their virtues, and fills the place, to which 
instinct on both sides prompts, of bosom friend. In the narrow accommo- 
dations and imperfect arrangements of order, as yet possessed by these 
Associations, however, no fair test can be made. If thus far they have 
experienced no disadvantageous effects upon the family circle, but rather 
the contrary, they may well cherish a hope, that Families United will re- 
tain all that is now most sacred and beautiful in this relation, and super- 
add a cheerfulness, a variety of stimulants to heart and head, a candor and 
frank courtesy, habits of self-trust and reverence, not easily secured in 
the small groups allied by blood. Certainly one would anticipate, that 
the enlarged sphere of intimate relationships would offer inducements to 
kindness, make demands upon sympathy and self-sacrifice, and weave 
countless ties between young and old, in every way favorable to gentle 
manners and a Le And our friends of these Associations de- 
clare, that this anticipation is practically fulfilled. 

Another most important result they have realized. They have proved 
the possibility of the freest and most friendly intercourse between those 
whom society at large casts into different classes, according to some scale 
of accidental differences in condition, culture, refinement ; and the effect 
is what it ought to be, diffusion of the highest traits of intelleet and cha- 
racter, without letting down the standard of taste. The process is one of 
general elevation, a levelling upwards, a blending of energy and grace. 
24* 
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Already these little Associations, poor and overworked as they are, mani. 
fest the practicability of uniting labor with cultivation and elegance. Each 
one becomes by the necessity of daily communion, his fellow’s teacher, 
helper, example. Principles, experience, are not hoarded, but shared. 
And a general atmosphere of intelligence and conscience stimulates to 
faithful self-improvement. 

It was interesting to hear the answers made to the quite common, but 
very superficial objection, that individuality will be lostin association. The 
witty retort, ‘‘ where is your individuality now, amidst the servitude of po- 
litical and theological parties, the pressure of competition in business, the 
inevitable insincerities of actual life,” cut to the quick. Just in the de- 
gree of the selfishness of any society will of course be its tyranny ; and 
with increase of love comes freedom. Place men in situations favorable 
to the exercise of their powers, open new interests, multiply the variety of 
influences acting upon them, substitute generous and confiding relations 
for constraint and force, and you enable them at once to know and to 
manifest themselves. The testimony was unanimous of the Association- 
ists, that individuality was increased, not lessened among them. An ob- 
jection, that such independence of society at large, as they secure for 
themselves, may lead to eccentric extravagance, might be urged with far 
greater plausibility. Indeed, small Associations will always incur that 
danger; and this is one reason why Associations should be large enough 
to embrace all classes of dispositions and tendencies. 

The objection that Association is a withdrawal from the world, monk- 
ish, self-indulgent, and exclusive, was equally well answered. Society, as 
it is, rests upon the proteciion of individual interests as its legal foundation ; 
and hence the all-pervading selfishness. If the purpose and hope is to 
give freer room to the exercise of love, by substituting united interests as 
a social basis, withdrawal is an absolute necessity. To organize a sys- 
tem of co-operative industry, a position on the soil is the first requisite. 
But what light may shine from these cities set on a hill. What an im- 
pregnable strong-hold, from which to disarm prejudice and ignorance and 
inveterate habit, is a theory illustrated in successful deeds. Let a specu- 
lative man state the philosophy of Association, and instantly the world 
says, “very fine! but the proof is in the working.” It is an absurd blow- 
ing of hot and cold then, to turn round upon the practical Associationist 
with a complaint of his endeavor to test his principles in action. As well 
condemn Columbus for embarking in search of the western islands, whose 
visioned glory beckoned him onward. Will the hard world have no better 
welcome than chains and cold neglect, if these voyagers to unknown con- 
tinents of peace send back for cargo fruits of joy, perchance fine gold of 
wisdom ? 

A fire of cross questionings, poured from all sides upon the Association- 
ists, brought out from them as reply, truly royal sales of explanation. 
They showed, how in place of the drudgery and degradation of menial ser- 
vice they had succeeded in introducing dignified mutual assistance ; how 
a beautiful atmosphere of cordiality and kindness was spread around 
children ; how education was interwoven with labor, and discipline blend- 
ed with freedom and pleasure through the day ; how usefulness in all 
branches was honored, and work elevated to its true position as worship, 
and so the whole of life made sacred ; how woman retook her appropriate 
place of co-equality with man. It is well enough to crack jokes upon these 
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visionaries, to retail scandal at their expense, to predict with gipsy foresight, 
misfortunes to antedate their failure, and fill the air with babblement of dis- 
paraging reports, if one has no better occupation for idle hours; but he 
who could look on the manly forms and faces of these pioneers to the land 
of promise, while hearing their simple statements, and not feel honor for 
their heroism, and sympathy with their hope, deserves to keep through life 
the apathy of soul which must be habitual to him,—deserves to drudge 
along content, amidst the squalid, chaotic, tantalizing, degrading influences 
of existing society. If our states and towns can tax themselves to sup- 
port criminals and paupers, and whole armies of keepers of the peace and 
protectors of property, and if after enormous expenditure they still find 
fraud and violence multiplying, what do they not owe, in the way of coun- 
tenance and support to men, who are willing to give their lives to test the 
feasibility of uniting men by the law of liberty, in societies where the 
rights of all shall be sacred to each, and the might of each be directed to 
increase the common weal. It is truly matter for congratulation, that 
these rude and imperfect attempts at Association, projected and carried on 
as they have been by raw recruits, are all in the fair way to success, brave, 
hopeful and united. 


Ill. THE PRINCIPLE OF ASSOCIATION. 


Space permits only the briefest condensation of views presented by the 
believers in Association, who addressed the meeting. ‘They were various, 
and necessarily fragmentary ; but it was instructive to observe that prac- 
tical and scientific men constantly confirmed, and often apparently with- 
out being aware of it, the doctrines of SoctaL Sciencg, as announced by 
Fourier. Indeed, in proportion to the degree of one’s intimacy with this 
profound student of harmony, does respect increase for his admirable in- 
tellectual power, his foresight, sagacity, completeness. And for one, I 
am desirous to state, that the chief reason which prevents my most public 
confession of confidence in him as the one teacher now most needed, is, that 
honor for such a patient and conscientious investigator demands, of all 
who would justify his views, a simplicity of affection, an extent and accu- 
racy of knowledge, an intensity of thought, to which very few can now 
lay claim. Quite far am I from saying, that as now enlightened | adopt 
all his opinions ; on the contrary, there are some I reject; but it is a 
pleasure to express gratitude to Charles Fourier, for having opened a whole 
new world of study, hope, and action. It does seem to me, that he has 
given us the clue out of our scientific labyrinth, and revealed the means 
of living the law of love. Years of application and trial, however, would 
alone qualify one to pronounce fair judgment upon this System of Univer- 
sal Unity. 

1. The Principle of Association. Soctau Scrence pre-supposes, first, 
an exact law of Justice governing the Universe and Humanity, and se- 
condly, man’s power of discovering this law. In place of the vague. 
ness and perplexities of our actual ethics and legislation, it assumes to 
substitute definite and precise knowledge of Divinz Orper. Must there 
not be perfect harmony of affections in the All Good; must not the Love 
of God include all possible varieties, degrees, relations of love in eternal 
union? And is not this Love, this Goodness, thus One in Many, the 
fountain of all existence, the primal cause of creation? Suppose this ad- 
mitted, and let us pass to a second thought. Must not God’s Wisdom be 
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the corresponding Ideas of these affections of Goodness, the Forms of 
this One, these Many Loves ; the Laws of Justice and Order which image 
the harmony of God’s Bliss? In the Divine Mind must there not be per- 
fect exactness in principles and details, mathematical precision in the uni- 
versal and minute ? Suppose this admitted; and can we conceive of Di. 
vine Power as acting in neglect of, or in opposition to, the Truth, the 
Ideas, Laws, through which the Essential Good, declares his will 2? What 
can Creation be but a manifestation in existence of the Justice of Love? 
The Universe in its immensity and in every atom, in all relations, and 
each movement, must reflect the thoughts of the divine affections. ‘There 
can be no absolute disorder. ‘The law even of evil must be known in the 
Eternal Mind; seeming confusion must have a place in the Growth of 
the Universe. From the centre to the circumference there must be per- 
fectly harmonious series of finite creatures, mutually dependant, com- 
pleting each other, conformed to one model, and thus composing an accu. 
rate representation—as well throughout the whole as in the most incon. 
ceivably small particle—of the infinite Ideas, of the infinite Love of God. 
This principle of All-Governing Order is the germ and root of Associa. 
tion. ‘The principle is not new. It has been admitted by all thinkers, al! 
lovers of all ages. But the application of it to Human Society is new. 
2. Order in Humanity and Man. If Justice, which is thus shown to be 
the Ideas and Laws of Love, governs the unconscious and passive uni- 
verse, must it not also govern, and in a more intense degree, conscious and 
impassioned spirits? Does the Divine Love through Wisdom rule the 
mineral and vegetable worlds, distribute colors, forms, perfumes, sounds, 
guide chemical affinities, animate all movements, and can it neglect in- 
telligent and affectionate creatures? ‘The Societies of rational and active 
Man surely are not less under the governance of justice than material attrac- 
tions, than the instincts of animals. How profound is, and always has 
been, the conviction that Humanity is created upon earth to be the bright- 
ness of God’s Glory, the express image of his person. ‘There ought, then, 
to be a perfection of Order, throughout all the relations of the Race as a 
whole, down to the most trifling detail of individual conduct. Man’s 
Worship, Laws, Industry, Art, Enjoyment, should articulately announce 
the Wisdom and Love of the Heavenly Father. Collisions, misfortunes, 
squalidness, poverty, selfishness, are monstrous perversions of human na- 
ture. So far from the exactest harmony, the most perfect justice and 
beauty being unnatural even in the smallest act and most transient rela- 
tion of life, it appears, then, that anything less than this is unnatural, in- 
human. A music of joy should rise moment by moment from human so- 
cieties acting in concert, so elevating and enrapturing, that the concord of 
all imagined instruments in unison cannot symbolize it even faintly. To 
conceive a destiny of Man lower than this would be impious. More or 
less clearly, indeed, the sages of all eras have foreseen and prophecied a 
time when Man would be perfectly in peace with God, with Man, with 
Nature. Man is now in astate of degeneracy, of subversion. ‘The whole 
effort of ages has been directed to his restoration. ‘This can be effected 
only through knowledge and obedience of the Law of Justice, in which 
God’s Love for Man is made known. And this Law of Love has been 
and is in a progressive course of revelation. It is revealed through in- 
spired prophets, through Jesus Christ, through the Holy Spirit influencing 
the soul of Man; it is revealed through the discoveries, inventions, philo- 
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sophies, laws, acts of all ages, ina more or less scientific form, to the intellect 
of Man; it is revealed permanently in the instinctive tendencies, affections, 
passions of human nature, even when their action is morbid and monstrous. 
It is this latter form of revelation, through the harmonies of Man’s Natural 
Passions, upon which Fourier and his disciples claim to have thrown a pe- 
culiar light. Plainly all modern physiological and psychological investi- 
gations have been concentrating upon the determination of these natural 
Jaws, impressed on man by his Creator. Fourier assumes to have 
solved these vexed problems as to man’s instinctive and primitive tenden- 
cies ; to have analyzed, enumerated, classified them; and to have disco- 
vered the analogies with the universal laws of harmony, which show man to 
be at once a microcosm, or image of creation, and at the same time and 
ina higher manner the image of God. He thus has been instrumental in 
the hands of Providence, he believes, in announcing the great laws of na- 
tural attractions by which God organizes Human Societies, and by obey- 
ing which, Man may purify and prepare himself for the constant reception 
of heavenly inspiration. For the fulfilment of Man’s Earthly Destiny— 
Unity with God, and Man and Nature—the first condition is the Organiza- 
tion of Society according to the Law of Love; because no one man, ow- 
ing to his finiteness, and partiality, but only many men, fulfilling and com- 
pleting each other’s limitations, can know aright, or execute aright, the 
Wisdom of Goodness, and so manifest in beautiful industry the Creator’s 
glory. Weare members one of another. Each human society, organ- 
ized of various individuals, differing in character, intellect, energy, should 
form a Man; the harmoniously conspiring and co-laboring nations of the 
earth should form One Grand Man; and then will God inspire each man, 
and all men wholly, and Nature own our sovereignty. Such, most briefly 
and imperfectly stated—for to illustrate it as it deserves, would need vol- 
umes—is the Spiritual Principle of Association, the law of Order in Hu- 
manity and Man. Even an outline of it shows its correspondence with the 
holiest, loftiest hopes of all ages. 


IV. THE END AND MEANS OF ASSOCIATION. 


Guided by the Principle of Justice, of the Order of Goodness, by which 
the harmonies of human affections are seen to correspond on the one side 
to the Ideas and Loves of God, and on the other to the attractions and 
affinities of the Universe, Association has for its end, then, the perfect ac- 
complishment of Man’s threefold destiny on earth. Through Societies or- 
ganized in accordance to the living impulses, the intuitions, and inspira- 
tions which the Divine Being governs, it aims to glorify the Creator by 
enabling man to become his image. 

In its earnest advocacy of external good, Association may at first sight 
seem to exert a materializing tendency. But it seeks the perfect order of 
man’s circumstancs, and desires to surround him with harmonious influ- 
ences, with abundance, splendor, luxury, because experience shows, how 
every condition which affects the bodily health reacts upon the deeper mo- 
ral affections. Could man’s environment be made to reflect the beautiful 
peace, which should reign in his heart, virtue would be enthusiastic and 
spontaneous. Every event and relation would suggest and awaken sweet 
and holy feelings. This is painfully enough proved in a converse manner, 
by the irritations, unkindnesses, morbid and monstrous excesses, which 
want, and limited spheres of activity occasion. ‘The Creator has not ac- 
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cursed the natural world. It is even now a book of Wisdom, a Divine 
Poem, though man has so marred and blotted its pages. How it enweaves 
holy associations even now with our unfolding characters ; how it offers 
frames of glory for our pictured memories ; how it embalms in exquisite 
tombs our buried hopes. Perfect order in the minutest conditions of ex. 
istence would call out the music of Human Emotions, and react to preserve 
Social Harmony. But to produce this order, industry and art are needed. 
And to have these, we must re-arrange Society. 

Again, in its urgency to reform Society, Association may seem to slight 
the culture of the individual, and to give only a secondary place to the 
spiritual experiences of the holy soul. But here, too, it is true to the laws 
and conditions of Man. Each generation is the child of the Past, the in- 
heritor by natural descent of its energies and dispositions. The very air 
is vocal with the eloquence of ages; mountains and plains are strewn with 
monumental inscriptions of great deeds. We walk amidst the kingly 
phantoms of the good. We live the life transmitted from the thoughts and 
virtues of all nations. Our conscience, our judgment are social. ‘The 
Holy Spirit animates not one, but all. Were the hope and aspiration of 
the Race fulfilled, all human beings would in endless variety become to us 
Poets, Prophets, Priests. To perfect ourselves, we need complete and 
symmetric men around us. The Divine Truth of Goodness shines upon 
us through the blue and serene sky of Human looks and deeds and Jan- 
guage. Upon the ice peaks of our lonely contemplations we are blasted 
by intense glare, or strain our sight through the black void. Society in 
order would be a forever unfolding revelation, an articulate Word of God, 
Association teaches, that the individual soul is led to the Holy of Holies, 
through the Temple of Humanity. Were our relations with our fellow 
spirits those of peaceful co-operation, of free and happy exercise of love, 
life would be perpetual worship. Every friendship, every intimacy, brings 
us nigh to heaven now. What would not universal friendship do? But 
Association fully admits, that love, acting in every soul must be the organ- 
izing force of Societies. Love is thus already acting. No one does 
himself or his brother justice. The pangs of our remorse, our shames and 
mortifications prove it. We all feel, that disinterestedness is the only pos- 
sible path to joy. What we lack is knowledge of true Order. Associa- 
tion shows us how to fulfil the longing of all hearts for Union, and enables 
us to obey the divine command of self-sacrifice, and so to realize the end 
of self-perfection. Providence and Inspiration work within and upon 
Man, to organize households, townships, nations, the race, after the like- 
ness of the Infinite Spirit. This, then, is the End which Association 
seeks. It is a Universal Reform; and that by peaceful means, by con- 
struction, not destruction; by forming little ganglions, as it were of a 
grand Social Body, in associations of united families, bound in one by 
mutual affection, aid, sympathy, influence. The practical details of or- 
ganized industry as the basis of this Reform, and of organized relations 
through the ascending scale of affection, up to worship, are as complete 
and exact, as the Principle of Order, from which they grow. And thus 
Association claims to offer the means of realizing in action the Divine 
Justice, the Government of Freedom, the Law of Liberty ; and so of in- 
troducing, under God’s guidance, the Reign of Heaven upon Earth. 
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V. RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


Resolved, That the movements now in progress in various parts of 
the country, designed to promote a social re-organization, are the legiti- 
mate results of the spirit of Christian Brotherhood, of Liberty, and of 
Peaceful Reform; and that the inefficacy of all modes of Public Charity 
to relieve or prevent Pauperism with its attendant degradations; the in- 
justice of our common system of Wages ; the tediousness, oppressiveness, 
and unhealthiness of our habits of Labor ; the unequal distribution of 
means and opportunities for Culture, Refinement, Recreation and Social 
Pleasures ; the imperfect character and degree of Popular Education, 
both for children and adults; the unnatural subservience of Woman ; the 
distinctions of Castes based upon outward and artificial circumstances ; 
the universal war of Competition; and finally the tendency of our Indus- 
trial, Commercial, and Financial transactions to the establishment of a 
Moneyep FeupALisM—call urgently upon all to aid by their counsel, ener- 
gies and means, these movements, and others having the similar end in 
view of Uniting all Conflicting Interests, and of establishing the relations 
of Society on the basis of Universal Justice and Love, thus securing for 
each human being the highest possible Social Good. 

Resolved, That, grateful for the light which we believe that the Social 
Science, discovered by Charles Fourier, has cast upon the existing evils 
of Society, and their true remedies, we desire to see a thorough test of 
the actual working offhis principles in an Association, organized upon 
them as a basis; and meanwhile commend to the efficient encouragement 
and aid of all the friends of Human Progress, the various Associations 
for Social Reform already partially established, which recognize individual 
Rights and the Religious Sentiment ; and wish success to all who in any 
way are seeking the removal of Social Evils, in the modes which they may 
deem most true to the Nature of Man and the Laws of God. 

Resolved, That in order to give expression to the interest now awaken- 
ed on the subject of SoctaL Rerorm, of enlightening the public mind upon 
the principles and means involved in the proposed movements, and of es- 
tablishing between existing Associations and the public the freest commu- 
nication, we recommend the formation of Societies in different Towns 
and Counties of the friends of this cause, united under such an organiza- 
tion as may seem to them best for the purpose of disseminating their prin- 
ciples by Lectures, Tracts, Conventions, or otherwise ; and lastly, by the 
widest possible circulation of all publications which advocate these Re- 
forms. And the Convention earnestly recommend to the friends of Hu- 
man Progress, “ THE Present,” and ‘‘ THe PHaLanx,” as worthy of their 
most cordial support. 


VI. COMMUNITISM. 


It is much to be regretted, that a controversy should have been urged at 
the Convention, or that it should be urged any where, between the Com. 
munity and Association movements, by advocates of either party. In the 
grand work of reforming existing evils, they should stand ranked shoulder 
to shoulder under the banner of the Living God. For one I have always 
said, shall always say, until its tendencies good or bad have been thorough. 
ly manifested in action, “On with the Community Movement.” The 
principles advocated by its friends, especially by those who have adopted 
Mr. Owen’s views of Religion and of Human Nature, seem to me falla- 
cious ; but the spirit of freedom and of brotherhood, which animates so 
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many of the Socialists, should awaken our most cordial sympathy. The 
Community scheme deserves to be satisfactorily tested in its working. 
May it be found that the Love of Communitists is strong enough to triumph 
over the errors of their Creed. 


VII. THE SPIRITUAL VIEW OF NO-PROPERTY. 


One of the most interesting incidents of the Convention was the pre. 
sentation of some statements which I shall hereafter publish, as want of 
space now prevents my doing, accompanied by the illustration of his 
opinions by their author. He isa disciple of James P. Greaves, the friend 
of Pestalozzi, who certainly was one of the most magnanimous, loving, 
pure, and hopeful spirits of the last century. ‘These statements teach, 
that Association will be the first step out of our present state of isolation 
and strife; that this stage of higher justice will prepare us for Com. 
munism ; and that the love-relations, which will then arise, will lead man- 
kind to disown all property and thenceforth to receive and diffuse the Girts 
of the All Good. 


PROSPECTUS FOR VOLUME II. OF THE PRESENT. 





THE unexpectedly warm welcome which the Present has received, its 
steadily increasing list of subscribers, and assurances from many quarters 
that it meetsa want of the public mind, encourage@ its Editor to announce, 
that the First Number of the Second Volume will appear in May. 

The Central Doctrine of the Present will be, that Modern Civilized So- 
ciety is tending to the Organization of Associations OF FAMILIES AnD 


INDIVIDUALS, UNITED IN ALL THE INTERESTS OF LIFE. And it will endeavor 
to prove, by original articles, translations, and selections, that by this pro- 
cess of peaceful reform, the Law of Christian Brotherhood may be fulfill. 
ed in action, the union secured of Liberty and Order, abundance and 
beauty equitably diffused, and influences spread around every human be- 
ing, which will promote their health, purity, and harmonious growth. 

In addition to discussions of the Principles of Social Science, and to 
descriptions of the modes in which they may be practically applied, the 
Present will attempt to do justice to the Spirit of Reform wherever mani- 
fested, and to record such movements and discoveries, as promise to ad- 
vance mankind to higher degrees of love and truth and joy. The Editor 
has the satisfaction of assuring his readers, that the assistance is pro- 
mised of a number of able writers of quite opposite modes of thinking, 
and it is hoped that by such statements of various views, this periodical 
may truly reflect the Signs of the Times. 

If the increase of subscribers should be sufficient to authorize the un- 
dertaking, the Present will appear in monthly numbers, containing 72 
pages each, being twice the size of the original numbers, at the sub- 
scription price of $2a year. With the suitable exertions of its friends, 
its subscription list could easily be doubied. Wéil not those who are earn- 
est in the hope of a higher era of Peace and Love aid in the widest cir- 
culation of this Periodical? Will Editors, who are favorable to these 
views, give insertion to this Prospectus. Names of subscribers can be for- 
warded to the office of the Present, 142 Fulton street, New York, or to 
the Editor. W. H. CHANNING. 


(Nos. IX. and X. will be published on the lst March.) 





